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REREDOS RECENTLY INSTALLED IN ALL SOULS CHAPEL IN THE CATHEDRAL OF 
ST. JOHN THE DIVINE IN NEW YORK CITY 


(Preliminary photograph not including three painted panels) 
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| RESIDENT AND DAY 
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Company 


Thorough preparation for col- 

lege. General Course with spe- 

cial emphasis in Music, Art and Capital — $3,400,000 
Dramatics. 
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cA “Better Christmas 


By THE BisHop oF WaSHINGTON 


Tue spirit of Christmas should mean 
more to us this year than in former years. 
The advent of the Prince of peace has a 
deep significance for times such as these 
through which we are now passing. The 
message of the heralding angels, “Glory 
to God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
to men of good will” is one that is su- 
premely needed in this day of conflicting 
opinions, ideals and purposes. The im- 
plication of the message is that Peace is 
the reward and blessing that comes only 
to those of good will. 


To make our wills conform to the will 

of the Saviour, to bring all our designs 

and purposes to Him as the sole arbiter 

of our action, has never been more indis- 

pensable than now. We have revered 

Him, we have worshiped Him, we bear 

His name, we call ourselves Christian. 
We believe that He saves to the utmost those that trust and follow Him. If the 
Christmas message with which His birth was proclaimed is to have prevailing 
power, we as Christian men and women must not only worship Him, we must 
obey Him. We believe profoundly that beyond all our man-made remedies He 
alone furnishes the solution of our many problems and the cure of our many ills. 


Our conception of brotherhood, whether within our confines or as applied to 
other peoples in the remote parts of the world, must be rendered articulate and 
practical. He must be made evident in our individual and corporate life, yes, He 
must reign and His life and teaching be the standards by which we shape our course. 


Tus may be a merrie Christmas despite all our misfortunes and privations. It 
may be merrie despite the limitations that are widely felt by the people of every 
class and kind. To be merrie, to be happy, to feel the sense of serenity are not 
determined by environing conditions if we have the will to be happy—if we have 
the will to peace with all men. If we seek that serenity of mind which the advent 
of Christ proclaims we may be standing upon the borders of a new land of 
promise; we may be facing a future in which we are to realize more completely the 
satisfaction of those desires and needs that contribute to our happiness and our 
peace. 


I SEND to every member of the National Cathedral Association and to all the 
friends of Washington Cathedral my affectionate greetings and best wishes. May 
this indeed be to one and all of us a deeply spiritual Christmastide. May He be 
born afresh in our hearts and under His guiding hand may all the shadows that 
have darkened our pathway be dispelled and a new day of promise come. In the 
language of Tiny Tim, “God bless us every one.” 
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Christmas, 1933 


The Challenge of the Impossible 


Summary of an Address by Dr. John R. Mott of New York* 


that the Christian forces of America are confronting an unprecedented 

world situation. The doors are today open across the breadth of the world, 
as never before, to the friendly, constructive and cooperative ministries of the 
American Churches and auxiliary agencies. The situation is also unique 
because of the rising tides of super-nationalism and racial patriotism, because 
of the extremely plastic condition of the world just now, and because of the 
prevailing attitude of expectancy, religious inquiry and interest, and the 
growing momentum of the Christward movement near and far. 

He did not disguise the fact that the present condition and outlook is one 
of grave danger. This is due, in part, to the rapid spread of the corrupt 
influences of the so-called civilization of the West among less highly organized 
lands of Asia and Africa. There is ground for alarm in the fact that over the 
world there is coming forward a new generation which has so largely thrown 
off the restraints of ancient religions, of social sanctions, and of sacred power- 
ful traditions which have guided and held their ancestors. They are thus 
without accepted, unerring guiding principles. Sinister anti-religious move- 
ments in the East and in the West are also manifesting aggressive energy. 
Chief among the present-day world perils are the startling divisive tendencies 
in the economic realm, in the international sphere, and in interracial relations. 

Here Dr. Mott massed evidence of a solemnizing character. He quoted a 
conversation he had years ago with Sir Robert Hart, the eminent Irish civilian, 
for many years the head of the Chinese Imperial Customs, as applying aptly 
to how to meet the present situation :—‘‘There must be a colossal military and 


|' the light of his recent world journeys and contacts, Dr. Mott maintains 


* Delivered in the Great Choir of Washington Cathedral on Sunday, December 10th, at the opening 
of the United Foreign Missionary Conference in Washington. Dr. Mott is an active member of the 
Cathedral Council—Zditor’s Note. 
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naval establishment, so colossal that it would break down the so-called powers 
to maintain it, or the spread of Christianity in its purest form.’’ 


A TRIBUTE TO MISSIONARIES OF Every NAME 


Dr. Mott then enlarged on the present world mission of the Christian 
religion as ‘‘the great internationalism,’’ calling attention to its wide extent, 
its growing momentum, its adequate guiding principles, its transforming 
power, and its absolutely unique unifying influence in contrast with that of 
the non-Christian faiths. He paid a tribute to the 30,000 Protestant, Roman 
Catholic and Greek Orthodox missionaries as ‘‘ambassadors, interpreters and 
mediators.’’ Jesus Christ, he emphasized, as the One in Whom and in Whom 
only can be discovered and realized the unity of the human race. 

What is the challenge or demand that this present expanding, emergent, 
and alarming world situation brings to the Christian forces of America? It de- 
mands on the part of Christian leaders larger comprehension or understanding 
of the times, of the greatly changed psychology of the peoples whom we would 
help and with whom we would cooperate, of the fresh currents of thought and 
feeling, of the pressing unanswered questions on religion, of the vital issues 
which require a Christian settlement, of the strategic positions to be captured, 
of the possibilities of human nature, and of the superhuman resources available. 

It demands a larger message. Christ is the message. By a larger message 
is not meant a new Christ but a larger Christ in the sense of the testimony of 
multitudes of new witnesses, of new and wonderful social transformations, and 
of His adequacy to meet the deepest needs of the human heart and of the 
human race. 

The times call for more comprehensive plans—for what the French call 
‘‘orand strategy’’—the strategy which takes in all fronts. Not until this is 
brought into play can the world mission hope to achieve its objectives. There 
is imperative need of sealing up the efficiency of the missionary enterprise. 
One of the most encouraging facts is the growing recognition of and response 
to the demand to rethink, restate, and to revise programs and plans. 


Tue Times CALu For LARGE Missionary REINFORCEMENTS 


Great also is the demand for augmenting the leadership of the missionary 
forees. Contrary to the popular impression, the period right ahead will call 
for large missionary reinforcements but they must be men and women of the 
highest qualifications and of the most modern furnishing. They must go in 
training and stay in training longer than did their predecessors. Moreover, at 
the home base, as well as on the mission field, there must be liberated a vastly 
greater lay force and related to the expanding program of the world mission. 
They are needed in order to develop and maintain an adequate financial base 
for the world-wide program. They are essential to ensure the wisest business 
administration of this greatest of all human enterprises. They are required, 
as never before, to help Christianize the impact of our so-called Western civili- 
zation on the non-Christian world. This must be done through the ever-multi- 
plying contacts of American industry, commerce and finance; through our 
diplomatic and Consular services; through our Army and Navy; and through 
the network of social relations of American travelers. Above all, the collabora- 
tion of our laymen is indispensable that there may not be so many untaken 
forts at the rear. The present National Recovery program strikes at the heart 
of this great need. 

Imperative also is the demand of the present world situation that the 
Christians of America present a united front. On the authority of our Divine 
Founder this is the triumphant apologetic. He prayed that His followers 
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might be one, not as an end in itself but ‘‘that the world may: believe.’’- In+view 
of the magnitude, difficulty, urgency and superhuman: requirements of the 
undertaking, it is an idle dream to think of making ‘Christ known, trusted, 
loved and obeyed in individual life and in all human relationships apart from 
a vital union on the part of His true disciples with one another and with 
their Divine Lord. 


INHERENT IN Dirricuuty Lies tHe Hops or Victory 


Above all, the present overwhelming situation is a challenge and a sum- 
mons to the impossible. Therein lies the victory, for it requires an apparently 
impossible undertaking to appeal to the imagination—the faculty most neg- 
lected and most potential,—to command the attention of men and women of 
large affairs and greatest capacity, to win the allegiance and following of the 
new generation—a generation still largely unreached; and to deepen acquain- 
tance with God and His limitless resources and thus to set flowing in the Church 
fresh tides of hope, of unselfish passion, and of abounding life. 


The National Character of 
Washington Cathedral* 


By the Reverend Howard Chandler Robbins, D.D. 


dral a national institution ? 

Not in any sense comparable to 
that in which St. Paul’s Cathedral 
and Westminster Abbey have become 
national fanes for England. That is 
possible only where there exists a 
Chureh established by law. It is an 
accident, for us a happy one, that 
‘“‘the five men who made the Ameri- 
ean Nation’’—Washington, Jefferson, 
Hamilton, Madison and Marshall 
happened to be Episcopalians. It is 
also merely a happy accident that a 
majority of the signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence and of the 
makers of the Constitution were mem- 
bers of the Episcopal Church. In so 
far as their labors are concerned they 
might just as well have been Con- 
gregationalists from New England, 
Presbyterians from New York and 
New Jersey, Quakers from Pennsyl- 
vania, or members of any other de- 
nomination. From the time that the 


J: what sense is Washington Cathe- 


*An address delivered at a meeting held in the 
home of Mrs. James Roosevelt, Hyde Park, N. Y., 
under the auspices of the New York Committee 


of the National Oathedral Association on October 
10, 1933. 


colonies became a nation, Church and 
State have been separated, and their 
separation is now generally recog- 
nized as a fundamental principle in 
our political life. Technically speak- 
ing there can be no National Cathe- 
dral because there exists no National 
Church. 

We would not have this otherwise. 
We should not be willing to ground 
our political unity upon any ecclesias- 
tical basis whatsoever. We find in 
democracy, in common law, and in 
representative government the unify- 
ing power that the Puritans found in 
organized religion. It is the flag, not 
the Church, which makes us politically 
one. 

But having said this, we have stated 
only half the truth. Church and 
State are separated in this country. 
They will remain separated. But the 
spiritual forees which have brought 
both Chureh and State into being, 
the spiritual forces of religion and 
patriotism are not separated. And 
now, as in colonial days, religion un- 
derlies patriotism. Religious faith is 
still the underlying fact of which 
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Courtesy of ‘“The Churchman’”’ 
HOWARD CHANDLER ROBBINS 


political unity is the outward and 
visible expression. Underlying our 
national unity there is a great sub- 
stratum of religious faith, on which it 
rests, and without which it could not 
have been achieved. It is so with 
every nation that deserves the name. 
It is evident in their folk lore, their 
customs, their national hymns. Patri- 
otism is grounded upan religion. Un- 
derlying men’s common life as citi- 
zens, there is and must be their com- 
mon faith in God. 

History is continually demonstrat- 
ing the fact that there is no other 
social bond which is strong enough to 
weld men into vital and lasting unity. 
‘“Where there is no vision the people 
perish.’’ Where there is no vision of 
God, political bonds disintegrate and 
political unity disappears. The French 
Revolutionists tried to base political 
unity on an atheistic ereed. They 
enthroned their goddess of reason, 
and rejected even the Christian calen- 
dar of time. History recorded their 
failure. The Russian revolutionists, 
unacquainted with history, or at any 
rate unwarned by it, are now assum- 


ing a similar attitude toward organized 
religion. History will inevitably re- 
cord their failure. As for the great 
democracies of the world, to them 
more than to any other form of gov- 
ernment, religion is a vital necessity. 
It is the fountain head of the prin- 
ciples of government for which they 
stand, the fountain head from which 
flow the springs of political freedom. 


The reason for this is that democ- 
racy requires for its success a sense 
of the worth of human personality 
which is possible only when there is 
religious faith. Faith in God means 
ultimately faith in manhood, made in 
God’s image and ennobled by His 
Spirit. Duty toward God means ul- 
timately duty of fraternal relations 
with those in whom His image is ree- 
ognized, and upon whom His Spirit 
can be bestowed. Recognition of 
man’s spiritual nature means freedom 
of conscience, and is its only lasting 
safeguard. Without this fundamental 
basis of religious faith, all our vaunted 
freedom is an illusion and our political 
liberties are utterly insecure. Civi- 
lization does not secure them for us. 
The events of recent years have made 
that plain. Under the stormy pres- 
sure of war, men part with ancient 


and hard-won liberties as easily as 


sailors throwing overboard useless bal- 
last, unless religious convictions are 
involved. Religion alone can safe- 
guard human society against the dan- 
gers incident upon its own develop- 
ment. Only by faith can men keep 
alive within themselves and for the 
world in which they live the sacred 
fires of free initiative and private 
judgment. 

Democracy, then, does not rest and 
eannot rest upon a merely political 
basis. Democracy is built upon a 
great substratum of religion. The 
ereed of democracy may be upon our 
lips, the mottoes of it may be bla- 
zoned upon our battle flags, but the 
spiritual principles of it must be 
within our souls, or all the rest will 
be insecure. A free people must be- 
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lieve in God. A people which ceases 
to believe in God will not long 
preserve political freedom. Democ- 
racy, to be stable, must have behind 
it the sanctions of religion. It must 
spring out of what religion, and re- 
ligion alone, can give, and that is a 
sense of the worth of human person- 
ality, worthful because related to and 
grounded in the eternal. Men will 
not respect each other unless they re- 
spect themselves. They cannot re- 
spect themselves unless they have 
learned to look upon themselves as 
something more and better than clever 
animals, unless they have learned to 
look upon themselves as related to an 
eternal Father of spirits, and as re- 
sponsible to Him for the things they 
do to one another. The more deeply 
they share in these truths of revealed 
religion, the firmer their fellowship 
should be. 

It is in this direction that we are 
to look for the unifying principle 


which will ultimately cure our social 
These long and grinding 


disorders. 
industrial disputes, these dislocations 
of trade, curtailments of production, 
rising prices, strikes, boycotts, lock- 
outs, with their attendant miseries, 
how will they end? How shall we 
ever get out of their vicious circle? 
Isn’t it evident that what is needed is 
such a change in human nature as 
will bring men into truer fellowship, 
the perception of common interests 
which leads men to co-operate, the 
creative impulse which leads them to 
produce? If the Gospel of Christ 
were truly preached, truly received, 
and obediently followed, these social 
ills would disappear as though they 
had been dissolved in some great alem- 
bie. Capital would think less of po- 
tential profits, and more of the con- 
ditions under which the workmen do 
their work. Workmen would do their 
work honestly and ungrudgingly, 
glad of the opportunity to serve their 
fellow-men. Religion and patriotism 
would act together in producing warm, 
vitalizing human fellowship, and our 


country would by them be built as a 
city that is at unity in itself. 

Already that hope has dawned for 
us, promising a new day of nation- 
wide sympathy and nationwide co-op- 
eration. We shall not forget the re- 
sponse of the American people to the 
inaugural address of the President. 
When he spoke those remembered 
words of faith, of hope, and of in- 
domitable resolution, seetionalism and 
the spirit of party for the time being 
disappeared, and from coast to coast 
a nation conscious of its unity re- 
sponded to the summons of its leader. 
As for the National Recovery Admin- 
istration, that is still in the period 
of trial and error and we are not yet 
in a position to make final judgment, 
but surely we can say this already, 
that the abolition of ancient evils 
such as the sweat-shop, and child la- 
bor, and merciless economic competi- 
tion, and the deliverance of whole in- 
dustries, such as the cotton textile in- 
dustry, from economic chaos, are gains 
so evident and so great that they con- 
stitute milestones in the progress of 
civilization. 

Rightly interpreted, nationalism be- 
comes a sacred thing. It is what Pro- 
fessor Whitehead has described as 
‘‘the zest of self-forgetful transcend- 
ence.’’ It is what the Constitution 
of the United States made possible by 
the great interpolation authorizing 
legislations and appropriations for the 
‘‘veneral welfare.’’ It is devotion 
to the whole nation rather than to a 
part of it. Lincoln was a nationalist 
when he opposed secession and strove 
for the preservation of the Federal 
Union. Washington was a nationalist 
when he pled with Virginia to surren- 
der certain great special privileges and 
become a part of the Federal Union: 
Virginia was nationalistic when she 
surrendered princely territories in the 
north west and thereby helped to 
create the Union. 

Now when nationalism is under- 
stood in this good and proper sense, 
as devotion to the whole nation rather 
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than to a part of it, it becomes evi- 
dent that we have in it something of 
precious value and importance. It is 
the best antidote for that stupid and 
unpatriotic sectionalism that pursues 
particular interests and seeks sectional 
advantages. It it also the best cure 
for what Washington ealled_ the 
‘‘spirit of party,’’ that bitter and un- 
patriotic partisanship that has so often 
bedeviled our domestic polities and 
endangered our foreign relations. 
Rightly understood, nationalism no 
more conflicts with the Christian ideal 
of worldwide human fellowship than 
loyalty to a man’s own family con- 
flicts with his duty to the state. He 
who does not dearly and deeply love 
his own country, how ean he go 
farther and love all countries? Where 
in his nature are the deep springs of 
loyalty, gushing forth in such abun- 
dance that they are generous enough 
to flow on beyond the boundaries of 
a beloved nation and enrich and fruc- 
tify the outside world? The true 
nationalist is often able to render his 
greatest service to the world through 
the medium of the nation. It was 
by his efforts for England that Al- 
fred, ‘‘a hero so undesponding,’’ by 
uniting England set forward the po- 
litical progress of Europe, and it was 
by his devotion to the cause of the 
colonies that George Washington, a 
hundred years later, rendered his best 
service to the progress of political 
liberty throughout the English-speak- 
ing world. Not one of these men was 
a jingo. Not one of them looked down 
on other lands with stupid and churl- 
ish provincialism. Not one of them 
failed to see that his country was set 
in great and deep relatedness to other 
lands. It was their very magnanimity, 
their consciousness of the wider and 
greater purposes of God, of His love 
and care for the entire human family, 
which made them clear-sighted in their 
labors for their own land, and then 
it was through their labors for their 
own land that they were enabled to 


render the larger and wider service, 
and to promote the interests of God’s 
kingdom. 

All this has direct bearing upon 
the national character of Washington 
Cathedral. It can be the National 
Cathedral if the adjective is used in 
a non-technical and idealistic sense. 
It is already beginning to be this. 
Lifted above provincialism, it is al- 
ready regarded, not as the exclusive 
possession of the Diocese of Wash- 
ington, but as a possession of the na- 
tion, administered by the ecclesiasti- 
eal authorities in Washington for the 
general good. Its College of Preach- 
ers in particular ministers equally to 
all Dioceses, and has become already 
a unifying foree. Lifted above see- 
tarianism, Washington Cathedral pro- 
vides an equal weleome for men and 
women of different denominational 
affiliations and shows sympathies so 
generous and so inclusive that none 
feels himself there an alien or a 
stranger. Lifted above all class dis- 
tinctions it stands as a stone of wit- 
ness to a common faith in which 
these distinctions are obliterated. It 
ministers as does no other church in 
the land to the unchurched, to people 
on the fringes of religion, to the 
young whose religious views are in 
flux and who do not feel at home in 
places of worship less impersonal and 
grand, to artists who seek religious 
eertitudes along avenues of beauty, to 
pilgrims who come by tens of thou- 
sands, attracted to Washington Cathe- 
dral by reasons as varied as their 
personalities. 

Serene and calm in its majestic 
beauty, the Cathedral in the Nation’s 
Capital is indeed becoming rapidly a 
national possession. And although this 
is a Cathedral building age, and it 
has many competitors in many Dio- 
eeses, Washington Cathedral has and 
well may urge a peculiar claim upon 
the people of our country for the 
nationwide support and interest that 
it deserves. 





Washington’s Newest National Church 


HE ‘‘Washington 
Chapel’ of the 
Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-Day Saints 
in the Nation’s Capital, was 
commenced December 12th, 
1930, and was dedicated on 
November 5, 1933. It is 
located at the intersection 
of 16th Street, Columbia 
Road, and Harvard Street, 
Northwest, in a setting of 
national churches, embas- 
sies, parks, and boulevards, 
on one of the high eleva- 
tions in the city, two hun- 
dred feet above the base of 
the Washington Monument. 
The building faces 16th 
Street Boulevard and is two 
miles directly north of the 
*Of Young and Hansen, Salt 
Lake City, architects for ‘‘Washing- 


ton Chapel” of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-Day Saints. 


By Don C. Young, Jr.* 


White House. So situated, 
it is seen from all parts of 
the city and one comes into 
full view of the slender 
tower when approaching 
from the several streets that 
centre at its foundations. 
The edifice is designed to 
care for the temporal as 
well as the spiritual side of 
mankind. Its main entrance 
leads into a spacious lobby, 
(where there are cloak al- 
coves and a mother’s room), 
having separate entrances 
to the Chapel and the rec- 
reation room. The Chapel 
has a seating capacity of 
360 and is located directly 
below the tower. By means 
of a fire proof sliding par- 
tition, the Chapel and the 
recreation hall can be made 
into one large auditorium. 


THE GOLDEN FIGURE SURMOUNTING THE TOWER IS THE ANGEL MORONI 
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The size of the Chapel is 30 x 60 feet 
with two side wings 30 x 10 feet. The 
coffered ceiling 32 feet above the 
Chapel floor frames a grilled opening 
to the organ which is installed in the 
tower. 

The nine beautiful art glass win- 
dows on the north, east, and south 
sides will have inserted panels of the 
state flowers of the various states. 
The circular tops of the three center 
windows will have maps of North and 
South America and of Europe, while 
the six smaller ones will have scenes 
from modern church history. These 
windows have called forth much com- 
ment for their beauty and character. 

Walnut pews with velour cushions 
are provided throughout the Chapel. 
The recreation hall includes a large 
stage equipped with the latest light- 
ing fixtures. A fire proof projection 
room for sound pictures has also 
been provided. On one side of the 
recreation hall is a social nook, ear- 


oO 
> 


peted and attractively furnished. The 
offices for the presiding authorities 
are located on the Columbia Road 
side of the building with a modern 
apartment for the caretaker above 
them. 

The lower floor contains class 
rooms, relief society room, banquet 
hall with modern kitchen, scout room, 
and a standard size gymnasium with 
shower and locker rooms for both men 
and women. The boiler room is in the 
subbasement under the gymnasium. 

The latest mechanical devices, such 
as an automatic oil burner and air 
temperature conditioner, including 
cooling system for summer, are in- 
eluded. Radiators in most of the 
rooms are concealed behind grilles 
in the walls. 

The interior woodwork is of Ameri- 
ean walnut. The outside doors and 
frames are steel, enameled in walnut 
to match the wood. The _ interior 
walls of the lobby, office, and relief 


THE WINDOWS WILL HAVE PANELS SHOWING VARIOUS STATE FLOWERS 
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society room are paneled to the eeil- 
ing in American walnut. A Golden 
Travis marble wainscoting, with man- 
tle has been placed in the lobby, with 
smaller ones for the office and the 
living room of the apartment. The 
baptismal font, including the walls 
and the floor of the font room are 
covered with American Faience. 

A feature of the Chapel is the 
large electrical chandelier in the cen- 
tre of the ceiling, which is an in- 
verted pyramid built in sections with 
light glass front and mirror reflectors 
on the ceiling. This fixture has a 
spread of fifteen feet and a drop of 
four feet. 

The building is fire proof, having a 
steel skeleton frame protected by 
brick and conerete. The windows are 
steel, of the casement type, and are 
provided with screens. 


Modern decorations will be carved 
in the outside panels over the Chapel 
cornice depicting the Church’s his- 
tory. A glass mosaic panel of ‘‘The 
Sermon on the Mount’”’ is found 
above the main entrance. 


The figure which surmounts the 
capstone of the tower represents the 
Angel Moroni. It is a casting of 
hollow aluminum weighing 645 
pounds, and is covered with gold leaf. 
The figure is 10 feet 2 inches in 
height and the ball upon which it 


IN AN ATTITUDE OF EXPECTANCY 


Our cover reproduces a photographic study of the Apse or Sanctuary of 
Washington Cathedral with morning sun light streaming through the flying 
buttresses. The sculptured figures of St. Peier, St. John and St. Paul look 
towards the east, “in an attitude of expectancy” because tradition seems to 


imply that the second coming of Christ will be from the east. 
“Omnipotent” on the frieze above them is from the angels’ chorus as given in 
the Revelation of St. John: Alleluia, the Lord God Omnipotent Reigneth. 
Alleluia. The Cross at the top dominates the picture. 

Is there not a sermon in stone here for all members of the National 


rests is 160 feet above the grade at 
the building. 

The architectural treatment of the 
building might be called a modern 
adaptation of the American colonial. 

The problem of symbolizing the 
spirit of the Salt Lake Temple has been 
accomplished by using the arched and 
oval windows, the urns, and the spire 
and the ball which support the Angel 
Moroni. The Book and Scroll design 
has been used in the ornaments on 
the tower. 


Much comment has been forthcom- 
ing from those who are attracted by 
the beautiful exterior facing of the 
building. It is Utah Bird’s-eye mar- 
ble all of which has been shipped 
from mountain quarries in that state. 
The edifice is the only one in the 
world built of this material, which 
furnishes a glowing warmth and rich- 
ness to the entire structure. The 
marble has a satin hone finish and at 
different times of the day reflects 
various hues. It was quarried at the 
summit of a mountain 9000 feet high, 
and hauled on narrow roads four 
miles to the base of a canyon 3000 
feet below. There were 16,404 blocks 
of marble placed in the exterior facing 
of the building. 

This edifice is significant, in many 
ways, of the ideals of the Mormon 
people and of the great Rocky Moun- 
tain State of Utah. 
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Restoring Christ Church Gateway at 
Canterbury Cathedral 


By W. Douglas Caroe, F.S.A.* 


HIS gateway, the principal one 
from the City of Canterbury to 
the Cathedral Precinets, was 
onee one of the glories, not alone of 
Canterbury, but of England and even 
of Western Europe. Its front to- 
wards the city is now almost a de- 
erepit and unsightly ruin owing to the 
wanton removal of some of its impor- 


IT WAS ONE OF ENGLAND'S GLORIES IN 


The architectural style belongs to the latest phase of Gothic with certain 
early Renaissance features giving the work peculiar charm. 
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tant architectural features and the 
decay or destruction of others. The 
date of the gateway is 1507. The for- 
mer gateway near this position was 
Norman but it stood a little further 
eastward. 

‘““The greatest builder of a Prior 
that ever was in Christes Church’’ 
was Thomas Chillenden (1391-1411) 

who was responsible 
for rebuilding the 
Nave, the Tran- 
septs and the Clois- 
ters and many oth- 
er associated works. 
Prior Thomas Qold- 
stone II (1495- 
1517) ran Chillen- 
den close as a great 
builder. Before his 
priorate he had as- 
sisted his predeces- 
sor, Prior Sellinge, 
in the erection of 
the Great Central 
Tower. He com- 
pleted the South 
Western Tower and 
was responsible for 
the scheme of erect- 
ing a Tower over 
the Eastern Corona 
unfortunately nev- 
er fulfilled. But the 
greatest of all his 
works was this gate- 
way. 

It is illustrated 
by a beautiful view 
drawn in 1827, a 


*The Resident Architect 
of Canterbury Cathedral 
and sculptor of the monu- 
ments to the first and sec- 
ond Bishops of Washing- 
ton in Washington Cathe- 
dral, is always a welcome 
contributor to THE CATHE- 
DRAL AGE.—Editor’s Note. 


1827 
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photograph of its present decayed 
condition, and an accurate reconstruc- 
tion drawn to scale based directly 
upon subsisting of recorded evidences. 
Through the generous help of The 
Friends of Canterbury Cathedral, the 
Dean and Chapter are now about to 
revive the glory of this ancient gate- 
way in the form of the third illustra- 
tion, excepting unfortunately the re- 
instatement of the stately turrets for 
which the money is not yet forth- 
coming. Every joint upon my scale 
drawing is meticulously portrayed. 
The style of the architecture be- 
longs to the latest 
phase of Gothic, as | 
the date indicates. 
Certain early Re- 
naissance features 
creep in here and 
there, however, and 
give the work a pe- 
euliar charm. These 
were already well 
developed in Italy 
and were develop- 


ing in France, but 
this is probably the 
earliest example of 
their use in English 
architecture. 

In the spandrils 
of the great arch- 


way are the arms 
of Archbishop War- 
ham (1504-1532) 
and of Thomas 
a Becket (1162- 
1170) the Pilgrims’ 
Saint of the Cathe- 
dral. Over the small 
arch is the rebus of 
Goldstone—t hree 
goldstones sur- 
mounted by a 
mitre. Immediately 
over the entrance 
doors is a fine 
frieze of fifteen 
coats of arms and 
badges centered 


upon the crowned achievement of 
King Henry VII flanked by his royal 
badges, the Portcullis and Rose, and 
beyond these, Prince Henry (after- 
wards Henry VIII) and Katherine of 
Aragon, widow of Henry’s elder 
brother Arthur who died in 1502, and 
subsequently Henry VIII’s first wife 
whom he divorced. The rest of the 
frieze illustrates great ruling families, 
—the Lord Treasurer (Duke of Nor- 
folk), the Lord Chamberlain (Earl of 
Worcester), Lord Chief Justice Fine- 
ux, and the illustrious families of Ne- 
ville, Seott, Poynings, and Guilford. 


THE GATEWAY IS NOW ALMOST A DECREPIT RUIN 
Through the help of “The Friends of Canterbury Cathedral,” the Chapter 
will revive the glory of this ancient portal. 
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A great vacant niche rises in the 
eenter through two stories. It is 
flanked over the first storey by a 
remarkable frieze of angels bearing 
shields and rising out of conventional 
clouds studded by stars—an unusual 
feature. It appears that two great 
statues have occupied, in succession, 
the central niche, but _ strangely 
enough no record remains. The first 
has been presumed to have been a 
figure of Archbishop Becket. When 
Henry VIII quarrelled with the Pope, 
he banned Becket and all his asso- 
ciations. Statues of him were thrown 
down or defaced. At Canterbury, 
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THE AUTHOR’S PLAN OF RECONSTRUCTION 


even his bones were judicially tried 
and sentenced to destruction. His 
magnificent shrine in the Chapel of 
the Trinity was demolished and if 
his statue had occupied the niche of 
the great gate it would certainly have 
been destroyed. The second figure 
might have been the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, or possibly Henry, himself, 
who assumed headship of the Church 
—more likely the former, for the 
King’s figure similarly placed at Ox- 
ford and Cambridge has survived the 
Commonwealth. 
Prior Goldstone left money for the 
finishing of his gate at his death and 
his successor, Greenwell, the last 
Prior of Canterbury, erected the 
vault. Greenwell’s rebus, also a 
play upon his name, is carved 
upon one of the bosses as well as 
the goldstones of his predecessor 
and the arms of Cardinal Wolsey. 

The rich gates with developed 
Renaissance detail were executed 
in the early days of the restora- 
tion of Charles II when Dr. 
Thomas Turner was Dean (1643- 
1672) whose arms are displayed 
on the small gate. Upon the 
leaves of the large gates are the 
arms of The Dean and Chapter 
and those of Archbishop Juxon 
(1660-1663). These gates pro- 
vide a fine example of the last- 
ing qualities of English oak and 
harmonize admirably with the 
work they adorn so well. 

It is recorded that early in the 
last century an alderman and 
banker of Canterbury in Mercery 
Lane hard by complained that 
the Cathedral clock was blank- 
etted from the bank door by one 
of the turrets of the gateway. 
So as predecessor in my office 
Jesse White, for whom I can feel 
small regard, pulled them down 
and the fine ancient parapet 
with them. 

Mr. Woodruff, historian of the 
Cathedral, relates :— 


‘¢This south front is now in a 
sadly dilapidated state. Its condi- 
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tion is, however, not solely due to the cor- 
roding hand of Time, since, in addition to 
the iconoclastic zeal of the Puritans in 
the seventeenth century, the carved work 
was ‘savagely mutilated’ by the parti- 
sans of the consort of King George IV 
because (as Felix Summerby relates) ‘it 
was not illuminated in honour of a Queen, 
and was illuminated in the honour of a 
King.’ ’’ 


There fortunately still remain suffi- 
cient evidences to recover most of the 
ancient details. Those that remain 
unscathed are still full of that soulful 
humor and flickering faney so pecu- 
liar to the best of the mediaeval ecar- 
ver’s achievement. 


The facade of the gateway towards 
the Close has already been repaired 
in such a manner as I may humbly 
hope will be found to have regained 
its ancient appearance. It is much 
simpler than the front but has a 
charm of its own. The Arms of Henry 
VII are its chief ornament flanked 
by the Rose and Porteullis, oddly 
enough in reversed order to those 
badges on the front. 

Miss Babington, the distinguished 
secretary and treasurer of The Friends 
of Canterbury, has her office on the 
gateway’s first floor which is ap- 
proached by a winding stair beauti- 
fully composed with its newelled 
handrail winding up the center, 
deftly equipped with base and cap. 


There is clear evidence of painting 
and gilding upon various of the 
shields and ornaments of the fabric. 

In 1520, when the vault was prob- 
ably just completed, Henry VIII led 
his guest, the young Emperor Charles 
V of Spain (twenty years of age) 
under the gateway. It is not re- 
corded, but one can well believe that 
Queen Katherine of Aragon was of 
that distinguished company. The ex- 
terior of the gateway was then fresh 
from the mason’s chisel and the deco- 
rator’s brush. It cannot be stretch- 
ing the imagination too far to believe 
that Henry was proud of it. If Can- 
terbury City would show the same 
pride to-day the turrets might again 


rise out of their ashes to complete this 
unique composition. 








Nearly 500 organists from London recent- 
ly attended a recital in Liverpool Cathedral 
given by the Cathedral organist, Mr. H. 
Goss-Custard. The recital marked the sev- 
entieth anniversary of the dedication of the 


organ. 
. * * 


Five hundred young people of the Diocese 
of Chicago gathered at St. Luke’s Pro- 
Cathedral, Evanston, recently to present 
Bishop Stewart with a check for $600 for 
the Cathedral-for-Chicago Fund. 
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THE CATHEDRAL AND 
THE COMMUNITY CHEST 

Members of the Chapter, Council and 
staff of Washington Cathedral took a 
more active part than ever before this 
year in the annual campaign for the 
Community Chest, which raises funds 
for the support of sixty social service 
and character building agencies in the 
Nation’s Capital. The Bishop of 
Washington made one of the principal 
addresses at the opening dinner of 
the Metropolitan Unit and spoke on 
three later occasions, including the 
closing meeting in the Washington 
Auditorium. 

Coreoran Thom, President of the 
American Security and Trust Com- 
pany and Treasurer of the Cathedral 
Foundation, was Chairman of the 
Committee on Special Gifts. 

Canon Albert H. Lucas, Headmaster 
of St. Albans School, served as Chair- 
man of the Educational Unit in the 
Group Solicitation, being the leader 
of nearly one hundred co-workers who 
covered all universities, colleges and 
private schools. This unit raised 103 
per cent of its quota. 

The editor of THe CATHEDRAL AGE 
served on two teams in Division 3 of 
the Metropolitan Unit under the 
leadership of Mrs. C. G. Lee, Jr., 
both of which exceeded their quota, 
thanks to the loyal work-of the team 
members. 

Although the campaign failed to 
reach its final goal, nevertheless, ap- 
proximately 113,000 residents of the 
National Capital demonstrated their 
unselfish interest in the community by 
pledging more than $1,500,000 towards 
this tremendously worth while cause. 
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“House of God and Home of Man” 


A Description of St. Matthew’s Cathedral in Laramie, Wyoming 


By the Very Reverend A. Abbott Hastings 


N the bank of the big Laramie 
river not far from the Over- 
land Trail over which covered 
wagon trains once lumbered, stands 
St. Matthew’s Cathedral, a monument 
to the pioneers of a bygone day. 
When the Cathedral was _ conse- 
erated on August 11, 1901, by the 
late Right Reverend Ethelbert Talbot, 


MONUMENT TO THE PIONEERS OF A BYGONE DAY 


Here the cross is raised nearer the heavens than on other Cathedrals because 
Laramie is 7,159 feet above sea level. 
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D.D., he said, ‘‘This is the house of 
God and home of man.’’ How true 
this has been of St. Matthew’s. While 
many Cathedrals are larger, here the 
eross is raised nearer the heavens 
than on any other Cathedral in this 
country. This unique distinction is 
made possible by the altitude of the 
See City of the Missionary District 
of Wyoming, 

which is 7,159 

feet above sea 

level. 

For many 

years St. Mat- 
thew’s serv- 
ices, conducted 
with beauty 
and reverence, 
have been a 
blessing for 
many people 
who have gath- 
ered from the 
four corners of 
the earth on 
this western 
prairie, seeking 
homes, health 
and _ fortunes. 
The English 
background of 
many of the 
pioneers has 
made St. Mat- 
thew’s what it 
is, for in the 
early days the 
lovers of the 
Mother Church 
felt that it was 
not home until 
they had their 
house of wor- 
ship. This tra- 
dition has per- 
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sisted to this day. Although the years 

have passed, making great social and 

religious changes, St. Matthew’s Ca- 

thedral still holds a unique position 

in the hearts of the people of this 

community. Even those of no church 

affiliation point with pride to the 

lofty spire or pause on their way 

along the city’s streets to listen to the 

lovely chimes. The bells in the tower 

are played from the organ console. 

The clock strikes the quarter hours, 

ealled the ‘‘Westminster quarters,’’ 

which for centuries have been used in 

the great English Cathedrals. 
Wyoming is a sparsely settled coun- 

try with great dis- 

tances between commu- 

nities. It is hard for 

those in crowded cities 

to understand the iso- 

lation of spirit which 

confronts the Wyoming 

clergy or their people. 

Everywhere throughout 

the vast State church 


people are found in 
small towns or on the 


lonely ranches. To 
these St. Matthew’s 
Cathedral stands for 
all that is churehly, 
dignified and beautiful 
in worship. After the 
log chapel, however 
lovely in its simplicity, 
or the little white clap- 
board chureh, there is 
a very real ministry in 
the Cathedral with its 
fine stained glass win- 
dows, full vested choir, 
splendid organ, and 
complete service. 

St. Matthew’s is set 
in the Cathedral Close, 
which comprises a full 
city block in the heart 
of Laramie. The claim 
for this tract of land 
can be traced directly 
from our red brothers, 


the American Indians, to the United 
States Government, thence to the 
Land Grant of the Union Pacific 
Railroad, on down to the present. 
The Close now contains the Cathedral, 
which is built of native siliceous lime- 
stone in early English Gothic archi- 
tecture, the Bishop’s House, the Dioe- 
esan House (formerly the Deanery), 
Sherwood Hall, the Cathedral School 
for Boys, and the World War Me- 
morial Cross. The buildings are set 
in a lovely greensward with trees and 
shrubs as a background. To those 
familiar with the easy gardening of 
the East or England these Cathedral 


ALTAR AND REREDOS CARVED FROM CAEN STONE 
To people on lonely ranches, St. Matthew’s stands for worship that 1s 


churchly, dignified and beautiful. 
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grounds are no small triumph. In the 
high altitude of Laramie, with its ex- 
cessive dryness, short growing season 
and tremendous winds, it is only by 
years of loving and constant vigilance 
that such a beauty spot could have 
been wrested from the prairies. 

It is a Sunday morning in Laramie. 
The sky is a brilliant blue and the air 
crisp with breezes from the Snowy 
Range not far distant. The Cathe- 
dral chimes are playing some well 
known hymn as the congregation 
gathers. The snow covered peaks of 
the Rockies make a glorious back- 
ground for the Cathedral spire. A 
eosmopolitan group, surely, is the one 
going into the church,—students from 
the University of Wyoming, girls and 
boys from the Cathedral Schools and 
children from the Cathedral Home 
for under privileged children. Then 
there are the residents of Laramie, 
some of the older of whom were 
familiar with the covered wagon days 
or the hastily devised gibbet for some 
early law breaker. There are people 
also from outlying ranches and the 
family who journeys sixty miles over 
two mountain spurs. 

As one enters the main portal in 


the front tower he passes into the 
Nave, which is divided into five large 
bays, with the Font in the west 
Transept. The memorial windows 
throughout the Cathedral and Chapel 
are copies of early thirteenth century 
English glass, designed and executed 
by Heaton, Butler and Bayne of Lon- 
don, England. North of the Nave 
is the Choir, consisting of two bays, 
with a roof of the hammer beam 
style, so often employed in English 
churches. The memorial altar is a 
beautifully carved work of art, of 
Caen stone with a handsome reredos 
of the same. Over the reredos is the 
lovely All Saints’ window, which is 
divided into two parts somewhat after 
the plan of Raphael’s Transfigura- 
tion. Christ enthroned is in the upper 
part while below are fourteen figures 
depicting prophets, apostles, saints 
and martyrs. 

The original organ in the Cathedral 
was a memorial and upon the gift of 
a splendid new Skinner organ, an- 
other memorial, in 1925, this former 
one was removed to the gallery in 
the tower. It was incorporated in the 
new one as an antiphone or echo or- 
gan by means of electric connections. 
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PRESENTATION OF STATE FLAGS TO THE CATHEDRAL 


During the last few months the official flags of the following commonwealths 
have been presented to Washington Cathedral, and after being received by the Bishop 
during evensong on October 29th, were hung from the Triforium Gallery im the 
Great Choir: 

Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 


Ohio 
Pennsylvania 
South Carolina 


Mississippi 
Missouri 
New Jersey 
Florida New York Vermont 
Minnesota North Carolina Wisconsin 
Since these flags were placed in the Cathedral, similar gifts have been promised 
as follaws: 


Maryland 
‘lexus 


Massachusetts 
Virginia 
Rhode Island 

Suggestions from the members of the National Cathedral Association in reference 
to possible donors of flags for the remaining states will be received gratefully by the 
Bishop of Washington or the Dean of the Cathedral, who will furnish complete in- 
formation as to size and cost. 

Several of the flags have been given in memory of distinguished sons of the 
states they represent. 


West Virginia 
Wyoming 
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Liverpool and Its Cathedral 


By the Bishop of Liverpool, The Right Reverend Albert A. David, D.D. 


ticle by Mr. Newton* in the Atlan- 

tic Monthly, in which he describes 
Liverpool as ‘‘a cold hard and dirty 
city, full of abject poverty.’’ Dirty 
it is. We have not yet conquered the 
smoke evil. And we have perforce 
lowered for the present our standard 
of freshness in the matter of house- 
painting. But the surrounding grime 
has not depressed our spirit. And 
that is neither cold nor hard, as 
everybody knows who has even for a 
few years lived and worked and suf- 
fered with the people of Liverpool. 
Of course we are poor, not only be- 
cause so many of our ships have been 
put out of action, first by bad trade 
and then by what is going to improve 
it, namely tariffs, but also because we 
have to provide for a very large 
number of poor people from Ireland, 
who in the last century would have 
gone to the United States, but are now 
pouring into this too hospitable port. 
I should not deseribe even their pov- 
erty as abject. Our social services 
eannot make jobs for our thousands 
of unemployed. Nor can they secure 
them against personal deterioration. 
But they ean provide physical sus- 
tenance and hospital service. It means 
a strain, constant and severe. But 
the strain is endured, and poverty 
here is not what it was fifty years 
ago. 

Yet it is bad enough, and this being 
so, Mr. Newton suggests that the 
building of a Cathedral here was 
‘‘entirely unnecessary.’? He wishes 
that we ‘‘had been moved by greater 
consideration for the poor and less 
by ostentatious vanity.’’ I can deal 
shortly with the singularly unpleasant 
motive he ascribes to us, because I do 
not think he really means it. He may 
not himself be sensitive to the ex- 


| HAVE read extracts from an ar- 


*See Page 23.—Editor’s Note. 


pression in stone of beauty, strength 
and majesty, or to the significance of 
a witness to our Faith as glorious as 
we can make it. But he will at least 
allow that many people are, and show 
it by making sacrifices, mostly anony- 
mous, in order that their ambition 
may be realized. Vanity and ostenta- 
tion cannot adequately account for 
Liverpool Cathedral. However the 
point of his criticism remains, namely 
that a Cathedral is a luxury in which 
we ought not to indulge until every- 
body is provided with reasonable 
necessities. 

Last October we were engaged in 
a Crusade on Merseyside, in which on 
more than forty open-air pitches we 
showed Christ as the Lord of all Life 
to thousands, most of whom had 
hitherto ignored Him. We wanted to 
be cross-examined in our Faith, so we 
encouraged questions, and we got 
them. Some were silly, and a few 
contentious. Many were honest and 
relevant. I remember one which 
echoed Mr. Newton’s complaint. 
‘*How can it be right to build a costly 
Cathedral whose shadow falls upon 
slums?’’ I had stipulated that our 
answers should follow Christ’s meth- 
od, and offer, not a cut and dried 
reply, but rather materials out of 
which the questioners might, if they 
liked, make answers for themselves. 
There is and can be no authority com- 
petent to decide which of these two 
enterprises, slum-clearance and a 
Cathedral, shall have precedence. The 
one is the business of the whole com- 
munity, the other is an extra public 
service at the option of a section of 
it, who believe that it is worth while. 
If these had never undertaken to raise 
two million pounds would our slum 
total be smaller by a single house 
today? And may not the Cathedral 
and its influence have had something 
to do with the growth of public re- 








Woodcut by E. Carter-Preston 


ILLUSTRATION FROM “LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL—AN IMPRESSION OF ITS EARLY YEARS” 
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WHAT MR. NEWTON SAID ABOUT LIVERPOOL 
CATHEDRAL 


Writing in the September issue of ‘‘The Atlantic Monthly’’ on ‘‘The 
Grand National,’’ A. Edward Newton, world traveler and author of ‘‘The 
Amenities of Book Collecting’’ and other fascinating volumes, penned 
these words: 


‘‘Tt is difficult to become enthusiastic over Liverpool. It is a cold, 
hard, dirty city, possessed of some magnificent buildings built of granite, 
black and grimy with smoke and age. The only feature of interest to the 
tourist is the new Cathedral now building, work upon which has been 
going on for years; it will, when completed, be one of the largest in the 
kingdom and would seem to be entirely unnecessary. Is not the day for 
building Cathedrals done? I think so. Abject poverty is the rule in 
Liverpool, as it is in Glasgow, and for the same reason—the decay of 
shipping and shipbuilding; and one might wish that the good people of 
Liverpool had been moved by greater consideration for the poor and less 
by ostentatious vanity. And now the Roman Catholics are passing the 
hat; into which coin must be dropped, that they too may build a monster 
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Cathedral and thus not be outdone by their Anglican brethren.***’’ 
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solve to clear away the slums? This 
year the City Council has pledged 
itself to get rid of them within ten 
years at a cost of seven million 
pounds. Lastly, I told them how 
Christ had accepted from a poor 
woman a gift which some observers 
thought quite wickedly extravagant. 
Her motive not only justified, but also 
glorified her deed. 

But a Cathedral, however glorious 
within and without, may well be an 
empty splendour unless it can ex- 
press itself first in the ordering of 
its worship and next in the impact 
it makes on the life and thought of 
the community it serves. On this 
point I will offer not my own opinion, 
but that of Dr. Raven, now Regius 
Professor of Divinity in Cambridge, 
who has recently described his ex- 
perience in helping to build up our 
traditons in ‘‘ Liverpool Cathedral, an 
Impression of its Early Years.’’ (Ox- 
ford University Press, 2/6). After 
referring to the Consecration Service 
which he claims as ‘‘a new expression 
of publie worship,’’ he writes :— 

‘‘From this beginning a long 
period of experiment proved that 


such a type of service could not be 
achieved simply by adherence to 
rigid and traditional form, nor by 
a process of eclectic selection. Dur- 
ing its early years the Chapter 
gave trial to a large number of 
liturgical forms. Plainly they could 
not be content merely to adopt 
a programme of services and hope 
that thereby they would build up 
a congregation. Their objective was 
not and could not be that they 
might claim to fulfil statutory re- 
quirements or to provide for par- 
ticular or even various tastes. They 
believed that worship was man’s 
supreme activity and joy; that to 
share in it was to gain new ex- 
perience of God; and that com- 
munion with the living God could 
not be expressed in stereotyped 
modes however sacred and however 
beautifully rendered. If religion 
was life at its highest, then wor- 
ship could not be the repetition of 
a familiar routine: it must contain 
discovery and freshness of inspira- 
tion, must reveal new possibilities 
of communion and new insight into 
the ways of the Spirit. 
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**So the conviction gradually be- 
came clear that every great service 
must be in the highest sense a work 
of art. As such it presupposes a 
threefold capacity in those respon- 
sible for it. There must be first a 
clear perception of the intention of 
the whole—what is the good news 
that God would reveal at Christ- 
mas or Easter to a congregation of 
seafarers or doctors or university 
students? Then there must be a 
careful consideration of the ele- 
ments which are essential to the 
expression of the good news; every 
detail must contribute in due pro- 
portion and at its proper place to 
the unfolding of the intention. 
Thirdly, if the whole is to make 
its impression, it must be so or- 
dered and rendered that without 
distraction the worshiper becomes 
immediately sensitive to its signifi- 
cance, is caught up into its move- 
ment, and experiences as a direct 
intuition the revelation which it 
is designed to unfold. 


Woodcut by E. Carter-Preston 
THE CATHEDRAL-IN-THE-MAKING 


“It is not easy to convey in 
words the impression thus pro- 
duced, or convince the reader that 
this account is not an exaggeration. 
Some day perhaps it will be pos- 
sible to study and analyze the art 
of public worship as music or 
poetry or the drama are studied. 
Some day it is to be hoped that an 
account will be given of the ideals 
and methods fellowed in the Cathe- 
dral, of the liturgical, aesthetic, 
and psychological principles dis- 
closed in them. Meanwhile, to the 
sceptical there is ample room for 
disbelief: the whole achievement 
may seem no more than an exercise 
in eccentricity, a dramatic per- 
formance, and individual preciosity. 
Such eritics must recognize that to 
very many the services in Liver- 
pool Cathedral have opened up a 
new apprehension of the Eternal 
and a new outlook upon life; that 
visitors come to them from all 
quarters and all classes; and that 
they are gradually convincing the 
Church that here is a new avenue 
for her work, a new means of con- 
veying the experience of God to 
the souls of men. It is perhaps 
needless to say that such services, 
though they marked the _ great 
events in the Churech’s year and 
the Cathedral’s activities, did not 
take the place of the ordered and 
more normal offices.’’ 


But the function of a Cathedral is 
not confined to the worship it en- 
shrines. It must discover and use 
many channels through which its 
influence may spread into civic life. 
Dr. Raven describes how we sought 
and found some of them: 


‘*Merseyside Churchmen had un- 
dertaken the building of the Cathe- 
dral amid manifestations of good- 
will from the whole community and 
as a visible testimony to the relig- 
ious aspirations of the City and 
Diocese. Built in this spirit the 
Cathedral could not become the 
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ehurch of a congregation or of a 
clique. Its ministry must aim at 
the hallowing of the corporate life 
of the city, at enabling its citizens 
to find and serve God in their daily 
avocations, at witnessing alike to 
the transcendent and worshipful 
and to the immanent and ever-ac- 
tive aspects of Deity. It was recog- 
nized from the first that any nar- 
row or exclusive interpretation of 
Churehmanship would be inconsis- 
tent with the representative char- 
acter of the foundation: it was the 
Cathedral of the people of Liver- 
pool, cherishing its mother-tradi- 
tion, the Anglican Communion, but 
in no sectarian spirit; hallowing 
all seekers after God, and doing 
everything possible to make them 
welcome. The holding of great 


civic and united services was one 
obvious means of fulfilling this 
obligation. Another was to gather 
together each of the various trades 
and professions that they might 
dedicate their special calling to 


God. A third was the initiation of 
groups or colleges of persons rep- 
resentative of the many-sided life 
of Church and City. Furthermore, 
every member of the Chapter real- 
ized that it was his duty to be 
actively identified with the civic 
and social life of Merseyside. The 
University, the hospitals, the 
schools, the social services, the in- 
dustries, the shops, the shipping 
and docks, the unemployed—all 
these have been closely linked with 


one or other of the Cathedral staff; 
and from such contacts much fresh 
activity: both in the Cathedral and 
in the City has taken its origin. 
It is not easy to create and focus 
the social conscience in an area so 
large, so divided, so cosmopolitan: 
it has been repeatedly shown that 
the Cathedral can effectively arouse 
and express this conscience, and 
that its voice carries weight.’’ 

On these aspects of our Cathedral 
work I have preferred Professor Ra- 
ven’s testimony to my own. He is 
able to look back upon our formative 
period, and to mark points of growth, 
in a better perspective than I can, 
who am still playing my own part in 
the process. But I too can step back 
from that part, and note with thank- 
fulness a development we are sharing 
here with many other Cathedral cities 
in Great Britain, and abroad. A hun- 
dred years ago the Cathedrals of 
England had become divoreed from 
the main interests of life both in the 
Church and in the nation. They were 
commonly regarded as glorious relies 
of the past, reflecting splendours of 
a Spirit, not dead, but long since 
turned to other expressions in a dif- 
ferent age. About that time an ob 
server from outside the country de- 
scribed them as ‘‘works to which the 
key is lost, together with the senti- 
ment that created them.’’ I hold to 
the claim that it has been found again 
in Liverpool, New York, and Wash- 
ington. 

ALBERT LIVERPOOL. 


PRAYER FOR THE BUILDING OF WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL 


LORD JESUS CHRIST, who hast taught us that all things are possible to him 

that believeth, and that Thou wilt favorably hear the prayer of those who ask in 

Thy Name; we plead the fulfillment of Thy promise, and beseech Thee to hasten 
the building, in the Capital of this Nation, of Thy House of Prayer for all people. 
Make speed to help us O Lord, whom with the Father and the Holy Spirit, we worship 
and glorify as one God, world without end. Amen. 





In Memoriam 


WILLIAM THOMAS HILDRUP, JR. 


The stone screen, upper stairway, 
windows and vaulting in the east end 
of the east aisle of the North Transept 
have been selected by Mrs. Florence 
N. Hildrup of New York City, as a 
memorial to her husband, the late 
William Thomas Hildrup, Jr., accord- 
ing to an announcement made by the 
Bishop of Washington. Mrs. Hildrup 
visited Mount Saint Alban several 
weeks ago to see this beautiful portion 
of the fabric which is to commemorate 
her husband. In conference with Bish- 
op Freeman and the Dean, she ap- 
proved preliminary plans for decorat- 
ing the stone screen and carving the 
small seulptured figures which are to 
adorn the niches. 

This stairway in the newly con- 
structed North Transept is used con- 
stantly for processions entering the 
Great Choir and by groups of pilgrims 
descending from the main floor of the 
Cathedral to the Crypt Chapels. 
Above the topmost steps as one turns 
into the east aisle of the Transept 
stands the bronze figure of the Christ 
Child, with outstretched arms, sculp- 
tured by Mary Aldrich Fraser, a grad- 
uate of the National Cathedral School 
for Girls. 

The devotion of the late Mr. Hil- 
drup to the Church through his home 
parish in Harrisburg, and a summa- 
tion of his Christian character are re- 
vealed in the following extracts from 
resolutions adopted on May 16, 1920, 
at a special meeting of the vestry of 
St. Stephen’s Church, now the Pro- 
Cathedral of the Diocese of Harris- 
burg. 

**Since the day of his birth in 1862, Mr. 
Hildrup has been identified with this 
parish. Here he was baptized as a child. 
Here he attended Sunday School. Here 
he was confirmed. Here faithfully he re- 


ceived the ministrations of the Church for 
over fifty years, serving as a vestryman 


for the past nineteen years and as junior 
warden for the past two years*** 

‘*By his active benevolence, by his cor- 
dial sympathy and cooperation in every 
good work, and by his ever ready and 
helpful ministrations to the poor and 
afflicted, he has perpetuated his memory 
in the hearts of the citizens of this com- 
munity as well as in the hearts of those in 
other lands. We shall miss Mr. Hildrup’s 
assistance. Much more shall we miss the 
influence of his spirit. He rests from his 
labors, and his works follow him.***?? 


Mr. Hildrup was born in Harris- 
burg, January 19, 1862, son of Wil- 
liam Thomas and Harriet (Esselstyne) 
Hildrup, grandson of Jesse, and great- 
grandson of Thomas Hildrup, who 
came over from England in 1766 and 
settled in Hartford, Connecticut. The 
Hildrup family is one of the most an- 
cient of Great Britain, dating as far 
back as 327 A. D. His father was a 
manufacturer of car wheels at Elmira, 
N. Y., and was the leader in organiz- 
ing the Harrisburg Car Works. 

The son was graduated at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania with the de- 
gree of B. Se. in 1882 and M. E. in 
1885. He. began his business career in 
the shops of his father’s car manufac- 
turing plant, and while in the position 
of assistant superintendent and engi- 
neer introduced a number of improve- 
ments in the factory. In 1884 he be- 
came secretary and assistant treasurer 
and assistant superintendent of the car 
wheel department. 

Resigning in 1890 he, with others, 
organized the corporation now known 
as the Harrisburg Pipe & Pipe Bend- 
ing Company, of which he was general 
manager, secretary and treasurer until 
shortly before his death. 

Mr. Hildrup was a prominent fig- 
ure in the finance and commerce of 
central Pennsylvania, being connected 
with many of the large business in- 
stitutions of that section. He was a 
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PORTION OF CATHEDRAL FABRIC CHOSEN FOR MEMORIAL TO MR. HILDRUP 


Worshipers 


and pilgrims will pass for endless ages through the stairway behind this beautiful stone 


screen in the newly completed North Transept. 


director of the First National Bank 
and the Commonwealth Trust Com- 
pany, director and vice-president of 
the Harrisburg Hotel Company, and 
a member of the board of governors 


of the Harrisburg Hospital. He was 
a thirty-second degree Mason, and a 
member of the Beta Theta Pi frater- 
nity, the Harrisburg Club, the Uni- 
versity of Philadelphia, and the Bank- 
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ers Club and India House of New 
York. 

Beyond the age of enlistment at the 
time of the World War he contributed 
generously both money and personal 
service in connection with the Red 
Cross campaigns. 

Mr. Hildrup was a singularly mod- 


est man, and the rich influence of his 
life, the ‘benevolent generosities which 
he dispensed, and the kindly bigheart- 
edness which made him so greatly be- 
loved, gave the city in which he lived 
a sense not only of community loss 
but of individual and personal loss at 
his death. 


MRS. MARY W. BRASTOW 


The oldest member of the National 
Cathedral Association and All Hal- 
lows Guild, Mrs. Mary W. Brastow 
died peacefully on November 15th 
at her home, 2006 N Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. She had _ been 
interested in the Cathedral since that 
memorable day, September 29, 1907, 
when she saw the Foundation Stone 
laid by the first Bishop of Washing- 
ton, and heard the late President 
Roosevelt and the present Lord Bish- 
op of London make addresses during 
the service. 

Mrs. Brastow was a member of the 
large congregation which attended the 
opening of the Great Choir and Sanc- 
tuary on Ascension Day, 1932. Shortly 
before her death she celebrated her 
101st birthday, having lived entirely 
through the ‘‘Century of Progress’’ 
which has been celebrated in Chicago 
this year. 

A few days after she entered the 
Chureh Eternal her daughter, Miss 
Anna C. Brastow, sent an offering to 


Washington Cathedral to place a stone 
in the fabric in her memory. Acknowl- 
edging a personal note of sympathy 
from Bishop Freeman, Miss Brastow 
wrote: 


** As mother and I read our vesper service 
in her room, so rich in sunset glow, I recall 
the hymn, ‘No one can feel more our joys 
and sorrows than those who are in heaven,’ 
so we may feel assured that they share in 
the lovely tribute paid their long lives. 
So often in these last years mother has 
repeated the refrain, ‘And my heart will 
rejoice, Lord Jesus, when Thou comest 
and callest for me.’ Yet her interests 
were many and keen, enjoying her friends 
and looking forward always to the things 
she would like to do. 

‘*Bishop Satterlee and you looked out 
at her from the shadow of the Cathedral 
trees in a photograph sent to her by one 
of your associates.*** Her simple faith 
found its expression in the Church.’’ 


Just before she passed away Mrs. 
Brastow was anticipating with much 
pleasure another pilgrimage to Mount 
Saint Alban to be made next spring 
when the first flowers appear in the 
Bishop’s Garden. 


RIGHT REVEREND JOSEPH BLOUNT CHESHIRE, D.D. 


An oak tree, given by the Woman’s 
Auxiliary of the Diocese of North 
Carolina in memory of the late Right 
Reverend Joseph Blount Cheshire, 
D.D., and fifth Bishop of that Diocese, 
was planted in the Bishop’s Garden 
on Mount Saint Alban on November 
28th. The Bishop of Washington and 
the Dean of Washington participated 


in the service; the former paying an 
appropriate and beautifully expressed 
tribute to Bishop Cheshire’s long 
years of service to the Church. 

The Right Reverend Edwin A. Pen- 
ick, his suecessor as Bishop of North 
Carolina, spoke as follows: 

‘The planting of a tree in memory 
of Bishop Cheshire is an appropriate 
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act. His father, the Reverend Joseph 
Blount Cheshire, for fifty years rector 
of Calvary Parish, Tarborough, N. C., 
was known as a lover of nature and 
an inveterate planter of trees. Within 
sight of the shaded, restful churech- 
yard which his father had beautified, 
Bishop Cheshire was born March 27, 
1850. From his father he inherited 
a love of outdoor life, and a fondness 
for all natural things. They were not 
only congenial to his impulsive, spon- 
taneous nature but also typical of his 
simple childlike character. 

‘‘Tt is not fanciful to regard a tree, 
especially an oak, as symbolical of 
Bishop Cheshire. For his spiritual 
stature was tall, his heart expansive, 
his disposition rugged like his per- 
sonal appearance, and his convictions 
rooted deep. His affection for all 
sorts of people swayed his emotions 
as twigs bend before the gentlest 
breeze. But the fibre of his soul, like 
the trunk of a sturdy oak, was in- 
flexible and unyielding, when truth 
or righteousness or justice were con- 
eerned. His warm sociability ex- 
tended like outspreading branches in 
many directions to welcome and to 
love all sorts and conditions of men. 
And throughout his long, active life, 
he was a growing man, drawing his 
life from his surroundings, especially 
from his personal relationships, and 
extending further and further, the 
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sheltering and invigorating influence 
of his character. 

‘*T have heard him speak to Confir- 
mation candidates about the meaning 
of the prayer for ‘daily increase’ in 
the Holy Spirit, ‘more and more.’ 
Even in his latter years, when time 
had begun to reduce his remarkable 
physical powers, his mind was keenly 
alert, and his spirit reclothed with 
youth, brimming with vitality and an 
eagerness for an increase of life ‘more 
and more.’ 

‘*How fitting then that a tree, ris- 
ing in this beautiful spot, should bear 
his name and perpetuate his memory! 
It is given in love by those he knew 
and by those who knew him as leader 
and friend and father in God. It is 
planted, as he planted his life, deep 
in the hearts of the people of his be- 
loved native state. It will grow as 
his memory grows in appreciation and 
affection and honorable esteem. And 
even after this tree has towered to its 
full height, and spread its noble 
branches, and lived its life and died, 
the people of North Carolina will 
speak to their children’s children of 
their gratitude to God for the life and 
good example of His servant, Joseph 
Blount Cheshire.’’ 

The late Bishop of North Carolina 
died in Charlotte on December 27, 
1932, in the fortieth year of his Epis- 
copate and at the age of eighty-two. 








Mrs. James Roosevelt, mother of the 
President of the United States, graciously 
invited a group of her friends to meet in 
the beautiful library of her home at Hyde 
Park on Tuesday afternoon, October 10th, 
to hear the story of recent progress in the 
Cathedral enterprise on Mount Saint Alban. 
The meeting was held under the auspices of 
the New York Committee of the National 
Cathedral Association, of which Mrs. Fred- 
eric W. Rhinelander is Chairman. 

Mrs. Roosevelt introduced Mrs. Rhinelan- 
der, who showed the stereopticon slides of 
the Cathedral, its auxiliary buildings and the 
Bishop’s Garden. 


The Reverend Howard Chandler Robbins, 
D.D., former Dean of the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine and now on the faculty of 
the General Theological Seminary, spoke on 
‘The National Character of Washington 
Cathedral.’’ A summary of his address will 
be found beginning on page 7 of this 
issue of ‘‘THE CATHEDRAL AGE.’’ 

Mrs. Roosevelt invited her guests to re- 
main for tea after the meeting. Several 
of them expressed renewed interest in Wash- 
ington Cathedral and volunteered to assist 
Mrs. Rhinelander and the New York Com- 
mittee in obtaining new members who will 
make annual offerings for the worship and 
work of the Cathedral. 
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CATHEDRAL COUNCIL 
HAS ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual meeting of the Council 
of Washington Cathedral was held on 
Mount Saint Alban on November 2nd, 
with the following members present: 

The Bishop of Washington, who 
presided, the Dean of Washington, the 
Reverend Dr. William L. DeVries, the 
Reverend Dr. G. Freeland Peter, the 
Honorable George Wharton Pepper, 
the Honorable David L. Reed, Dr. 
John R. Mott, Alexander B. Trow- 
bridge, Dr. Warren P. Laird, C. F. R. 
Ogilby, Dr. Joseph S. Ames, Dean 
Carl W. Ackerman, Corcoran Thom, 
Dr. William Holland Wilmer and 
Coleman Jennings. 

The program opened with a brief 
inspection of the Cathedral fabric 
under the leadership of the Bishop and 
the Dean with particular reference to 
the reredos in St. Mary’s Chapel, 
stained glass windows, iron grilles 
and other symbolie features which 
have been installed since the last 
meeting. 

Reports from standing committees 
were submitted as follows: the Col- 
lege of Preachers by Chaplain George 
B. Kinkead in the absence of the 
Warden; the National Cathedral 
School for Girls by Miss Mabel B. 
Turner ; St. Albans, the National Cathe- 
dral School for Boys, by Canon Albert 
H. Lucas; Finance Committee by Mr. 
Thom; Building Committee by Dean 
Bratenahl; Committee on Monument 
and Memorials by Mr. Ogilby; the 
Cathedral Library by Canon Joseph 
Fletcher; and the Committee on 
Grounds by Dean Bratenahl. 


CATHEDRAL COMMISSIONERS 
OF ENGLAND MAKE REPORT 


At the autumn proceedings of the 
Church Assembly the Bishop of Derby 
presented the third annual report of 
the Cathedral Commissioners of Eng- 
land* and said they had arrived at 
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an impasse in dealing with Parish 
Church Cathedrals, in connection with 
which the Commissioners desired to 
set up Cathedral Councils. The Paro- 
chial Chureh Councils Measure gave 
to these Councils certain rights which 
the Commissioners were anxious to 
transfer to the Cathedral Councils, 
but could not do so. By an opinion 
given by the Attorney General and 
Solicitor General, the Commissioners 
had no powers to interfere with the 
rights and duties of the Parochial 
Chureh Councils. The Commissioners 
proposed to introduce a measure to 
deal with this difficulty and others. 

The Dean of Norwich said Section 
10 of the report seemed to give the 
impression that the proposed pension 
scheme had received almost universal 
approval. At the annual meeting of 
the Deans held at Oxford, and con- 
firmed by a recent meeting, the Deans 
could not approve of the scheme, not 
merely on financial, but on constitu- 
tional grounds. 


Canon E. W. J. Hellins (Salisbury) 
asked that when the Commissioners 
did begin to deal with the pension 
scheme they’ should consider whether 
it was not possible while keeping the 
age at 75 for retirement they could 
give an option to retire at 70. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, pre- 
siding as chairman, said he hoped that 
when the Assembly approached mat- 
ters relating to Cathedrals they would 
bear in mind that there was nothing 
at the present time which did more 
for the souls of the country than the 
existence, proper equipment, and 
maintenance of the Cathedral 
Churches of our land. (Applause.) 

The report was received and no 
opposition being offered the schemes 
prepared for York Minster, Lichfield, 
Lincoln, and Salisbury Cathedrals un- 
der section 5 of the Cathedrals Mea- 
sure were approved. 


*This report, in line with previous procedure, 
will be discussed in a future issue of THE 
CATHEDRAL AGE.—Editor’s Note. 





A Visit to Leon Cathedral 


By E. Donald Robb* 


BUSINESS trip to Italy, to the 
studios of Angelo Lualdi in 


A Florence, this last summer, 


gave me the opportunity to stop at 
Leon on the return journey. On the 
way over I purposely went by way 
of Le Mans and Chartres in order to 
see once more those two fine churches 
with their treasures of glass, and to 
enable me to compare those windows 
with the much discussed ones at Leon. 
In examining all this glass, but espe- 
cially that at Leon, I have sought 
answers to the following questions, 
the first of which is, of course, the 
main and only question,—the others 
being merely sub-divisions of it :— 


Is this type of glass at Leon 
suitable for Washington Cathedral, 
considering the architectural style 
and the temperament of the people 
who worship there, presumably a 
majority having English ancestry? 

Does the brilliant color of the 
glass disturb the effect of solem- 
nity and tranquillity, and prevent 
peaceful contemplation and quiet 
devotion? In other words, does tt 
supply too much of an emotional 
thrill to be in harmony with the 
restrained proportions and general- 
ly quiet character of the architec- 
ture? 

If it does to an undesirable ezx- 
tent, then how can the rich color 
be preserved (assuming that we 
wish to preserve it) and the glass 
be made to harmonize with the 
architecture? 

Is the interior of Leon too dark? 
If so, considering the very different 
conditions under which services are 
held, and the different character of 


*Of Frohman, Robb & Little of Boston and 
Washington, architects for Washington Cathedral. 
This report was prepared for the information of 
the Building Committee of the Cathedral Council. 
—Editor’s Note. 


the services, then how can the glass 

be made to admit the proper 

amount of light without destroying 
the richness of tts color? 

In endeavoring to answer these 
questions I am thinking always of 
Washington Cathedral, trying to ap- 
proach the question with an open 
mind, and I am hoping to be able to 
keep down any prejudices I may have 
in favor of things English, due to 
inheritance and training. If Wash- 
ington Cathedral can be made more 
beautiful and uplifting by making 
use of arts which other nations may 
have developed to a greater extent 
than the English, then, by all means, 
let us not allow our inborn prejudices 
to stand in the way. We have fol- 
lowed that course in the design of the 
architecture. With a type that is 
substantially English we have not 
hesitated to make use of principles 
essentially French—in articulating the 
parts, one to another, and in certain 
proportions and refinements. By so 
doing, the architecture has lost none 
of its English qualities of solidity, 
repose, and a feeling of permanence. 
Can we not do the same with the 
glass? 

Perhaps a word should be said 
here about the architecture of Leon 
Cathedral, especially the interior, for 
with the exterior we have no concern. 
Leon is a very perfect example of 
French Gothie of the best period, that 
is, of the period of Amiens and Rheims, 
early in the 13th century. It is hard 
to find a flaw anywhere in its interior 
design. In one respect it is finer than 
either of the two better known French 
churches—there is no attempt made 
here to overawe the beholder with 
daring feats of construction, with 
vaults soaring to dizzy heights, por- 
traying perhaps, God’s majesty and 
omnipotence; but I am more inclined 
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to think, man’s ingenuity and daring 
as a builder,—also possibly, the wealth 
and prominence of certain French 
cities of the Middle Ages. These two 
notable churches leave one rather 
eold after the first effects have worn 
away and one’s breath has been re- 
stored. One retains great admiration 
for their builders, together with com- 
plete mental satisfaction, but the 
heart remains untouched. 


Instead of this we have, in Leon, a 
sweetness and a gentleness, a note of 
sincerity and real devotion more Eng- 
lish than French, if we except the one 
great example at Chartres. In height, 
width between piers, and in the longi- 
tudinal spacing of the piers Leon 
is almost exactly the same as Wash- 
ington Cathedral—40 feet 9 inches 
center to center of Nave piers, north 
and south, by 21 feet 4 inches east 
and west. The height is 98 feet. The 
clerestory windows are very slightly 
higher above the floor than ours at 
Washington—at least so it seems. 
There is the same feeling of repose 
that we have, so that our problem is 
somewhat simplified by our ability to 
observe the effect of the glass on a 
church of similar character to Wash- 
ington Cathedral. 


My first visit to Leon Cathedral 
was at 8:30 on the morning of Octo- 
ber 16th. It was a clear sunny day, 
although being the month of October 
the sun was rather low in the south- 
east. I was prepared for something 
rather startling in color, but instead 
I found a very solemn interior which 
at first seemed a little dark; but which, 
after my eyes became accustomed to 
the subdued light, was sufficiently 
light for reading anywhere except in 
the ambulatory. The first windows 
that one sees upon entering through 
the North-west Tower are those in the 
south clerestory, triforium and aisle. 
The clerestory windows, the only old 
ones in this view, were rather dark 
and dense in the early morning light, 
the princival source of illumination 
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for this end of the church being the 
modern and rather brilliantly colored 
windows in the aisle and triforium. 


Through the central opening in the 
fine Renaissance Trascoro I could see 
the windows in the Choir; and of 
these the one in the south-east angle of 
the Apse immediately claimed atten- 
tion as a window of surpassing beauty. 
Before examining any window in 
detail, and in fact all during my three 
days’ visit, I tried to imagine this 
kind of glass in Washington, and with 
a finger on my pulse, figuratively 
speaking, to record any emotional re- 
action. I failed at any time to notice 
any emotional thrill that was not 
combined with a feeling of reverence, 
and a conviction that these builders 
and glass painters had given of their 
very best without stint, and in a deep- 
ly devotional spirit. I could not help 
concluding that if we adopt a purely 
English type of glass, with its re- 
strained color, and its lack of monu- 
mental design, we would be guilty of 
parsimony; for without any doubt, 
this more colorful, more majestic type 
is the finer gift. 

A little later in the morning, at 
11:30, I returned to the Cathedral 
for a second visit. The sun was then 
nearly in the south, and the interior 
was swimming in a beautiful golden 
light, largely due, I soon discovered, 
to the brilliant yellows and violets 
in the modern windows of the aisle. 
The effect was beautiful and uplift- 
ing, far beyond any ability to de- 
scribe. As I stood at the west end, 
wishing that we might some day see 
such beauty in Washington Cathe- 
dral, three little children certainly no 
more than four years of age entered 
the church, lifted one another in turn 
up to the Holy Water, made the sign 
of the Cross, knelt down on the stone 
floor in silence for a minute, and then 
scampered off. 

In the afternoon at about 3:45 I 
visited the Cathedral again in order 
to observe the effect of the light on 
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the interior at this time, and to ex- 
amine those windows which were then 
receiving the sun’s direct rays. The 
sun was pouring through the Western 
Rose, and the four two-light windows 
directly below. The west end of the 
Nave up to the Trascoro was flooded 
with the same beautiful golden light; 
but to the east the transepts, Cross- 
ing, Choir and especially the ambula- 
tory were uncomfortably dark. The 
south windows in the Nave clerestory 
which at noon had been fairly lumi- 
nous were now dark and dense, full 
of perfectly opaque blacks, aud most 
disagreeable in every way. The north 
windows, directly opposite, showed to 
good advantage, however, in spite of a 
certain amount of surface light from 
the western windows. These are light- 
er and much cooler than any others 
in the church, especially the third 
and fourth from the west. These two 
windows did not give me great plea- 
sure. They are lacking in reds and 
yellows, and form too much of a con- 
trast to the other windows in the 
Cathedral. Blue predominates with a 
great deal of pearly white in cano- 
pies, draperies and borders. The two 
windows to the west are warmer, with 
a better balance of color. 


The Choir windows are easily the 
finest in the Cathedral, excepting the 
one on the main axis, and the most 
important in the church. This is un- 
pleasantly green, with small figures 
in medallions. It clearly demonstrated 
to me the need of simple subject mat- 
ter for windows occupying such places 
of importance. In this window the 
artist undoubtedly had been required 
to show too much,—the result being 
total failure. 


The one adjacent to it on the south, 
in the south-east angle of the Apse, 
is easily the best in the whole edifice, 
and to my mind, it ranks with the 
best in France. Moreover, I observed 
it at all times of the day and it re- 
tained beauty and richness of color 
under all lighting conditions. Its eol- 





ors are as_ follows,—reds, whites 
(yellowish parchment) and _ blues 
(medium dark) in the greatest pro- 
portion; a very small amount of 
green, and a small amount of brown- 
ish purple in the drapery. The faces, 
hands and feet are light brown. It 
is a light window, owing to the large 
amount of light yellow (white) in 
canopies, borders, fillets, and one 
large area of drapery. When the sun 
shines through it, it admits a large 
amount of light without sacrificing too 
much of its color. When in shadow it 
is still beautiful, all the colors, with 
the exception of one piece of dark 
green, showing rich and clear, even 
though darker. In the late afternoon 
this window looks almost at its best 
against the south-eastern sky. It is an 
excellent example of perfect adjust- 
ment of color values to all conditions 
of light. It proves that this can be 
accomplished if all colors are tested 
in sunlight and shade, and those elim- 
nated which fade too much in the 
sun or go black in the shadow. 


I would eall the attention of our 
glass artists to this very important 
point, with the suggestion to keep 
windows reasonably light. It seems 
to me preferable to have the colors 
fade somewhat during the very brief 
period each day when they are di- 
rectly at right angles to the sun’s 
rays, and to be beautiful for the re- 
maining hours of the day,—than to 
be painted as dark as those windows 
in the south clerestory of the Nave, 
which may possibly look well during 
the noon hours in the summer months, 
but at no other time. I observed these 
at noon on each of the three days I 
was there. It was October, and the 
sun did not shine directly through 
them to any spot where I was able 
to stand. With the exception of an 
oceasional splash of pale ruby or 
yellow the windows were much too 
dark, dense and heavily painted. 
Here, and in the east and west win- 
dows of the Transepts, the artists 
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have failed to obtain that average 
density of color and painting which 
results in the best effects at all times. 


The Choir windows, north and 
south, do not seem to suffer in this 
way. They are finer than those in the 
Nave, with more whites and yellows. 
Even the figure in green does not 
offend, although this is a difficult col- 
or to use successfully in large areas. 
There is no red near it, except for a 
small amount in the border, and this 
is separated from it by pale yellow. 
The window in the north-east angle 
of the Apse is beautiful also, although 
slightly too dark. The exposure gives 
it the advantage of being seen in a 
light which varies little from hour 
to hour and from season to season. 
The other windows in the north Choir 
clerestory are of high average, and 
may be seen to best advantage in the 
afternoon when they do not suffer 
from surface light. 


The south, south-east window in the 
Apse is also one of great beauty and 
brilliance,—the most brilliant in the 
church excepting those of recent in- 
stallation. It is very rich in com- 
binations of red and yellow; and while 
it may be a trifle too hot it practically 
overcame my previous prejudice 
against this combination of colors in 
glass. I perceived that the beautiful, 
even heavenly, effect I had observed 
in the west end on the preceding noon 
and afternoon was due to these colors 
in rather generous proportions. To be 
able to produce this glorious effect 
in Washington Cathedral would be 
worth endless effort and expense. 
Nothing that I have seen anywhere can 
compare with it, excepting, possibly, 
the cool celestial blue shed by the 
west windows of Chartres. It is surely 
more uplifting than the violet light 
in the Choir of Le Mans. 


The glass in the three Rose Win- 
dows, while not really good, is not 
bad in color. It is of great advantage 
to the general interior effect to have 
these and all windows not containing 
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ancient glass, filled with glass of col- 
or approximating the old. There are 
several good windows in the apsidal 
chapels, together with some modern 
ones which are not bad, but these need 
not be considered in this report. 


From all the foregoing it may now 
be fairly apparent how I feel regard- 
ing the answers to the four questions 
They can, I think, be answered as 
one. 

In the first place it should be under- 
stood that this glass is in no way 
startling or raw, or so brilliant as to 
disturb one’s peace of mind, nor does 
it prevent one from being equally 
receptive of the other influences ex- 
erted by the architecture, the musie or 
the ritual. This is true even at Leon 
where sO many windows are visible 
from any one position, owing to the 
thin walls. It will be more so at 
Washington Cathedral where, because 
of the thickness of the walls and the 
depths of the window recesses, the 
glass will serve more to illuminate the 
interior than as an exhibit in itself. 

As a means of illumination, glass of 
this more colorful type will do it far 
more beautifully than the cooler and 
more restrained English glass. It will 
bathe the interior in a warm golden 
atmosphere which the colorless stone 
of Washington Cathedral sorely needs. 
It will make the architecture more 
beautiful, and it will impress and 
satisfy those who visit the Cathedral 
in a way not possible with that type 
which we regard as more conservative 
and dignified. It impresses one with 
a feeling of affectionate welcome, 
while the other seems to be coldly 
polite. Regarded as an offering on the 
part of the builders of Washington 
Cathedral, it is a far more generous 
expression of gratitude for God’s lov- 
ing kindness, a far more complete out- 
pouring of one’s spirit in return for 
His many mercies, than anything 
more restrained. 

The glass at Leon is far from being 
entirely satisfying. It is merely with 
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the type that we are concerned, and 
the type, of course, is French. It is 
only in places where the reds and yel- 
lows are used to excess that we seem 
to feel the influence of the Spanish 
taste. Most of the old windows are 
very much too dark and obscure. This 
may be due to the selection of colors 
or to the amount of paint, or to the 
accumulation of dirt. That I cannot 
say. Were it not for the modern 
windows the interior would be very 
dark and mostly without the beauti- 
ful atmosphere referred to above. This 
atmosphere is worth everything, and 
our stained glass artists will, I am 
sure, be able to capture it. They have 
both seen it for themselves, and do 
not have to depend upon a feeble 
word picture of the effect so much to 
be desired. It is due, as I analyze it, 
to the presence of many warm whites 
and rubies, that is, whites which tend 
toward yellows rather than cool pale 
greens. There should be _ brilliant 


yellows, of course, as well as greens, 
blues and browns; and a pleasing va- 
riety of predominating colors in all 
the windows, some cooler — some 
warmer. This our Stained Glass De- 
partment fully realizes. The presence 
of warm light glass in sufficient quan- 
tities will be a guarantee of ample 
light for reading the service; and | 
am perfectly sure that for this pur- 
pose an unreasonable amount will not 
be necessary. 

I believe the agitation over Leon 
glass has been well worth while. [I 
hope the Stained Glass Department 
will be influenced by whatever may be 
learned from their study of this un- 
usually beautiful example. I am es- 
pecially glad that I had the oppor- 
tunity to see it, and I feel a debt of 
gratitude to Mr. James Sheldon for 
first bringing it to our attention, and 
for his unflagging enthusiasm which 
has served to keep it so constantly in 
our minds. 
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CATHEDRAL CHRISTMAS CARDS AGAIN PROVE POPULAR 


More than 30,000 friends of Washington Cathedral had sent offerings for the 1933 
series of Cathedral Christmas cards up to December 22nd, when this paragraph was 
They had also extended further co-operation by sending the names of more 


than 10,000 of their friends to whom they requested sample boxes of the cards be 
sent on approval. In view of general business conditions throughout the country, this 
showing is considered extremely favorable. It is hoped that the net income for general 
Cathedral purposes will be greater than that which was obtained through this source 
a year ago. 

A large share of each dollar forwarded for a set of the twelve Christmas cards 
goes for their creation and manufacture, to the United States Post Office in mailing 
charges, and in salaries for the staff which handles the thousands of details connected 
with this phase of the Cathedral’s missionary work. 

Washington Cathedral entered this field of religious art in 1925 in order to help 
promote the wider use of greeting cards which reflect the real significance of Christ- 
mas—namely, that it is the birthday anniversary of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. 

‘‘Your very beautiful Christmas cards were received,’’ writes a friend in New 
York City, ‘‘and I am retaining them and am writing to order one hundred more 
selected according to those you can most easily spare. It has become so hard to get 
the religious Christmas cards in the shops that for the last few years I refused to 
send any, as I cannot bring myself to use the silly ones now published which do not 
pertain at all to the anniversary of the birth of Christ.’’ 

In the set of twelve cards created for the National Cathedral Association this 
year, the subjects which received the largest number of additional orders were: 
‘¢Portrait of Christ’? by Johann Hofmann, reproduced from the autographed original 
which hangs in Bishop Freeman’s study in the Bishop’s House; ‘‘The Holy Family’’ 
by Plockhorst; and the colored reproduction of St. Mary and the Christ Child from 
the upper panel of the reredos in the Chapel of St. Mary in Washington Cathedral. 
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CONFERENCE ON RURAL MINISTRY 


The conference on Rural Ministry 
began Wednesday evening, September 
20th with the Right Reverend R. E. 
L. Strider and the Reverend E. S. 
Ford as leaders. 

In the absence of Bishop Rhinelan- 
der, Warden of the College of Preach- 
ers, the Bishop of Washington ex- 
tended a cordial welcome in an ad- 
dress immediately after dinner. The 
introductory conference address by 
Bishop Strider followed upon that of 
Bishop Freeman. He pointed out 


that though the subject of the confer- 
ence was ‘‘ Rural Ministry,’’ the work 


and life of the rural pastor would not 
be treated from a specifically rural 
point of view because the ministry is 
essentially the same, alike in city and 
rural areas. Although this is true, 
the leader also recognized that the 
physical conditions and circumstances 
of the ministry in rural communities 
may differ considerably from those 


of the city. Yet the vocation is the 
same: that of leading souls into a 
fuller knowledge, love and service of 
God through Jesus Christ our Lord. 


The personnel represented almost 
every school of thought in the Church, 
and as far distant places as Central 
New York, the State of Washington, 
North Dakota, Kentucky, Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Virginia. In study, 
worship and conference there emerged 
an understanding and fellowship with- 
in the group which contributed great- 
ly to the whole spirit of the gathering. 
Bishop Strider and Father Ford gave 
of themselves, their time, ability and 
experience in such a manner that 
every member not only came to know 
and love them for what they were 
doing at the conference but also for 
what they really were in themselves. 

From Morning Prayer and Holy 
Communion at 7:30 a. m. until Com- 
pline at 9:30 p. m. on the five main 
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A GREETING ON BEHALF OF THE WARDEN 


For the first time in several years readers of THE CATHEDRAL AGE and partic- 
ularly the ‘‘alumni’’ of the College of Preachers conferences will find the regular 
feature ‘‘From the Warden’s Study’’ missing in this issue. Bishop Rhinelander 
underwent a serious surgical operation on November 4th from which he is making 
an entirely satisfactory recovery. He was able to leave Garfield Memorial Hospital 
early in December and is continuing his convalescence at his Washington home, 2339 
Massachusetts Avenue. 

The Warden has asked the Editor to extend his cordial Christmas good wishes 
to all those of the Clergy and laity who have been accorded hospitality at the College 
of Preachers during the last five years and also to other friends who have been so 
thoughtful and kind in making inquiry about his condition. 

It is hoped that he will be able to resume his duties at the College early in the 
New Year and we look forward to continuing publication of his helpful and stimulat- 
ing comments under the congenial heading ‘‘From the Warden’s Study.’’—Editor’s 
Note. 
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conference days, the clergy in atten- 
dance found their time filled with 
meditations, lectures, group confer- 
ences, round table discussions, inter- 
cessory prayer, preaching and sermon 
criticism. Always in evidence was 
the seeking after help and knowledge 
by the junior members who were keen 
to learn the art of ministering to the 
souls of men. 

Bishop Strider’s meditations at 9 :30 
each morning were stimulating; and 
his lectures at 10:00 furnished much 
food for thought and material for 
discussion. The subjects were: ‘‘The 
Minister as a Student;’’ ‘‘The Min- 
ister as a Teacher;’’ ‘‘The Minister 
as an Evangelist;’’ ‘‘The Minister as 
a Moral Leader.’’ Immediately fol- 
lowing the morning lecture the leader 
gave a topic for discussion to each of 
the three smaller groups into which 
the conference was divided. A report 
was brought forth to the whole con- 
ference by each of these smaller 
groups during the round-table hour 
just before intercessions and lunch. 
Among the topies given to the smaller 
groups for discussion were: ‘‘How 
to budget the hours of a clergyman’s 
day’’; ‘‘The extent to which, if at all, 
the Episcopal Church is education- 
ally efficient’’; ‘‘Whether the theo- 
logical seminaries are alert to the 
educational needs of the Church’’; 
‘““The value of the preaching mis- 
sion ;’’ ‘‘The best methods of recruit- 
ing the confirmation class’’; ‘‘What 
is the moral position of the minister 
in the community?’’ ‘‘What effect 
has this depression had on the moral 
and religious convictions of the Amer- 
ican people?’’ ‘‘Is it your experience 
today that people are irreligious? Be 
explicit.’’ 

Although some heated discussions 


The conference which was held Oc- 
tober 2nd to 7th and led by the Rev- 
erend Daniel A. McGregor, Ph.D., was 
attended by twenty clergymen from 


THE TEACHING MINISTRY 


took place, there prevailed good humor 
and a wholesome willingness to see 
the other man’s point of view. 

The afternoons were largely filled 
with sermonic work, private inter- 
views with the conference leaders, and 
with Mrs. Arthur B. Rudd, competent 
instructor in elocution and wise ser- 
mon critic. 

A lecture each evening by the Rev- 
erend E. 8S. Ford contributed much 
to the conference, chiefly because the 
lecturer gave so much from his rich 
pastoral experience in the way of con- 
tent and method of pastoral ministry. 

A word should be said about the 
Reverend Malcolm Taylor’s three lec- 
tures on prayer and meditation. The 
Sulpician method of meditation was 
explained, and each member was 
asked to write his own meditation on 
a passage of Seripture handed out to 
him by the Reverend Mr. Taylor. 
These written meditations were then 
brought in for criticism by the leader 
of this part of the conference. This 
was a helpful experience for most of 
us. 

To close this report it will not be 
out of place to quote the Chaplain of 
the College of Preachers, the Rever- 
end George B. Kinkead: ‘‘The Col- 
lege of Preachers is intended to be ‘a 
spring of water in a dry land’ for the 
elergy of the Church.’’ This it truly 
was for the conference on Rural Min- 
istry. ‘‘The College Conferences are 
to help get priests out of ruts and to 
act as a broadening and deepening 
factor in the life of priests and of 
the whole Church.’’ It is the writer’s 
conviction that the conferences are 
and can continue to be just such a 
factor in the life of the Church in 
America. 

D. R. E. 





as many different Dioceses. The theme 
was, ‘‘The Teaching Ministry.’’ The 
topic plus the known ability of the 
leader in this field was sufficient to 
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cause any who were fortunaté enough 
to be invited to cast aside all duties 
and set their faces ‘‘steadfast’’ to at- 
tend the conference. We gathered 
there filled with expectancy, and truly 
we were not disappointed. 

We who are called ‘‘preachers’’ 
have often thought how it was that 
our Master, who was a great preacher, 
was called Rabbi or Teacher, rather 
than preacher, and that He had sent 
us into the world with the commission 
to teach. Through all of the confer- 
ence we had the feeling that we were 
going back to our parishes with a 
determination to obey that command. 
Also we were convinced as Dr. Me- 
Gregor took up his subject that there 
was no eloquence like that of facts. 
We saw the whole of the Christian 
Church’s experience; and it was most 
successful when it had obeyed and 
taught. 

The first lecture began with the ob- 
jective of Christian education. Dr. 
McGregor pointed out that true edu- 
eation was the preparing of people 
to function under a given situation, 
and the big question is not the svstem 
of education but the needs of the 
people. The purpose of the system is 
ever to meet the needs of the people. 
We saw how this was often overlooked 
in both state and church schools. The 
need is not always more knowledge but 
love, for Christian education is the 
transformation of lives. The real 
pastor is to seek to know his people 
and their needs. The objectives of 
religious education were given to us 
as follows: ‘‘The Development of a 
Christian Attitude Towards God and 
Man;”’ ‘‘The Development of a Chris- 
tian Philosophy of Life;’’ ‘‘The De- 
velopment of and Appreciation of Our 
Christian Heritage;’’ ‘‘The Develop- 
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ment of Creative Personalities ;’’ and 


‘“‘The Development of a Christian So- 
ciety.’’ 

The lectures were not removed from 
the practical for Dr. MeGregor gave 
conerete illustrations of how every 
phase of Christian education was to 
be presented to the individual be- 
liever in his needs, which were given 
under a threefold classification—eco- 
nomic, social and personal. Here no 
listener could fail to call to mind 
people he might aid with this timely 
advice. We realized the truth of Dr. 
McGregor’s statement that people are 
not at home in the world. And that 
these same people are being daily 
transformed by our mechanistic age. 

There were many definitions of both 
education and _ religious education. 
Some of them follow: ‘‘Education is 
an art;’’ ‘‘It is the growing ability 
to solve one’s problems;’’ ‘‘It is the 
process of finding oneself at home in 
the world;’’ ‘‘Religious education is 
the process of making people at home 
with God and their neighbor;’’ ‘‘ And 
it is the process of transforming all 
of life.’’ 

All that Dr. MeGregor said led to 
the Church as the one provision of 
God to educate His children. It was 
Her task through Her every function 
to educate. The climax was reached 
in his coneluding lecture where he led 
us to see that the services of corporate 
worship, by leading people through a 
religious experience, was the Church’s 
greatest method of educating. 

Every phase of the conference was 
stimulating—the daily offices, medita- 
tions and lectures. We cannot help 
but have a deep sense of gratitude to 
those who have made such confer- 
ences, and experiences possible. 
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*“THE.MAKING OF SERMONS” 


No mystic has ever been able to 
put into words a description of his 
mystical experience. The language 
of everyday life falls too far short in 
its attempts to describe the indescrib- 


able. Such is the feeling of the au- 
thor as he attempts to give a word 
picture of the recent conference on 
‘‘The Making of Sermons.’’ 

The outstanding remembrance is 
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one of a tremendous spiritual experi- 
ence. For four days twenty-three of 
us were lifted out of ourselves, and 
taken apart into a mountain to be 
near the Christ. And for four days 
the clouds of parish worries and diffi- 
culties were brushed aside, that our 
minds might be more and more en- 
lightened by the true Light of the 
world. How ean one tell of the ex- 
periencing of the Presence of God? 
The only way of which I know is that 
other men take knowledge of them 
that have been with the Christ. 

Our conference leader, Canon 
Ernest C. Earp, told us that as 
preachers we were to let the Light of 
God shine through us upon our peo- 
ple. I do not believe we could have 
understood had he not followed the 
practice in his own life. Do you 
know what it means to come into the 
presence of a truly humble man? 
Those of us who were at the confer- 
ence know. And if God be best 
mediated to the world through per- 
sonality, some of us have gained fresh 
knowledge of Him. 

That this is true is best evidenced 
by my own experience. After two 
services on the Sunday following my 
return from Washington, my Senior 
Warden remarked that I had acquired 
something that he wanted. He could 
not describe it, nor can I—but I know 
that I am no longer the same man as 
he who went to the conference. 

Perhaps some of my readers feel 
that there are too many ‘‘I’’s in this 


article. How else can one tell of 
one’s benefits? 

I wonder if those whose work keeps 
them in constant touch with their fellow 
priests know what it means to be 
starving for that fellowship. Some of 
us who were at the College of Preach- 
ers had our first opportunity since 
leaving Seminary to sit down and 
talk with men who spoke our language. 
And our hunger for fellowship has 
been temporarily appeased. 

Have you ever preached to a con- 
gregation that earnestly listened to 
every word you said, and have you 
felt their sympathetic understanding? 
That was the experience of four men 
at this conference. Nowhere else have 
I heard such kindly, constructive 
criticism as that led by Dr. Ewing. 
And nowhere have I seen such cour- 
teous consideration given to another 
man’s point of view. 

Only one cloud marred the perfec- 
tion of our all too short stay at the 
College. Bishop Rhinelander was un- 
able to be with us. I know that 
every man left Washington with pray- 
ers on his lips for the Warden’s 
rapid recovery. 

Some there will be who will think 
‘‘The young man is very extravagant 
in his attempts to tell of the confer- 
ence.’’ But I can picture some who 
were there, shaking their heads and 
saying, ‘‘ His words are not sufficient.’’ 
As for me, I have walked with God. 


J. B. W. 


“CHRISTIAN FAITH AND MODERN CHAOS” 


**The Christian Faith and the Mod- 
ern Chaos’’ was the subject of the ad- 
dresses given by the Reverend W. G. 
Peck, rector of St. John Baptist’s 
Church, Manchester, England, during 
the week of October 23rd to 28th. 
A large and enthusiastic group of 
priests, representing nearly every part 
of the country, was more than de- 


lighted at being privileged to attend 
so stimulating and profitable a con- 
ference. 

Our brilliant leader, Fr. Peck, 
speedily endeared himself to each in- 
dividual by his winsome personality, 
his genuine friendliness, and his 
charm of manner. His deep spirit- 
uality made a lasting impression and 
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talks in the’ library 


his evening 
brought about many searchings of 


heart. The morning lectures revealed 
the keen and analytical mind of an 
able thinker who faces squarely the 
problems of the day and seeks solu- 
tions in harmony with the mind of 
Christ. A pungent wit, never mali- 
cious even when most mordant, en- 
livened his addresses, giving added 
spice to subject-matter already stim- 
ulating and enjoyable. 

The first lecture dealt with the 
Kingdom of God and human destiny, 
ealling attention to the increasing 
secularization of life, with man’s true 
destiny either ignored or denied. Out 
of this has grown our modern evils 
and civilization has reached a point of 
departure. Now, it is a case of either 
working for the coming of the King- 
dom or of drifting into chaos. Next 
the flight from dogma was discussed 
and then current attacks upon moral- 
ity, both of which are producing 
social pandemonium. The last lecture 
treated the task before the Church of 
building up a new social order in 
which man’s divine destiny will be 
recognized, justice assured, and a sac- 
ramental approach to life will be 
made. 

After the morning lecture, the 
group was divided into three sections, 
each to discuss under a leader the 
question assigned it for the day by 
the lecturer. These questions were 
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as appalling as they were significant 
and taxed us to the utmost. The time 
allotted for discussion was all too 
short, so furiously did argument pro- 
ceed. The following question is typ- 
ical: ‘‘ ‘I believe in God the Father 
Almighty, Maker of heaven and 
earth.’ How would you translate this 
dogma in a community for whose 
members the necessities of life have 
been reduced to the point of penury 
and whose human hopes are baffled ?’’ 

One of the features of the confer- 
ence were the splendid daily medita- 
tions given by the Reverend G. L. 
Richardson, D.D., to whom we were 
grateful for sharing with us of his 
store of spiritual riches. His kindly 
and frank eriticisms of sermons and 
those of the Reverend Malcolm Taylor 
were appreciated and received in the 
spirit in which they were offered. 

Bishop Rhinelander spared no pains 
to see that everything possible was 
done to meet our needs and to make 
our stay happy. It was our privilege 
to honor him on the occasion of the 
twenty-second anniversary of his ele- 
vation to the Episcopate. 

The members of the group were 
unusually congenial and we were hap- 
py in our mutual fellowship. It was 
a moment of real sadness when the 
time came for each to take leave of 
his old and his new found friends. 


W. iL. R.z 


“PREACHING AND MODERN PROBLEMS” 


Edmund Spencer is a most admi- 
rable example of a man who missed 
immortal fame as seer and prophet by 
making the wrong choice of an adjec- 
tive! In 1552 he wrote: 

‘Thence forward by that painful 

way they pas, 

Forth to an hill that was both 

steepe and hy, 

On top whereof a sacred chappel 


was, 





And eke a little hermitage there- 

by.”’ 

If Spencer had only chosen ‘‘joy- 
ful’’ instead of ‘‘painful,’’ he would 
have described explicitly what every- 
one feels who has been privileged to 
attend the College of Preachers, and 
who has been admitted to the gracious 
fellowship of that ‘‘sacred chappel”’ 
and ‘‘the little hermitage thereby.”’ 
Joy—the joyous experience of living, 
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talking, eating, praying and dream- 
ing with men of common hope—that 
is the word that best describes a week 
at the College of Preachers. 

Twenty-five men met there on No- 
vember Ist to take part in a confer- 
ence with a most attractive title :— 
‘*Preaching and Modern Problems.’’ 
These men came from many widely 
separated sections of the United 
States; they represented all degrees 
of age, experience, interest, and 
churchmanship. It speaks well for a 
Chureh that has so many conflicting 
possibilities within it when men of all 
varieties of viewpoint can come in- 
timately together and discuss with 
such mutual affection and considera- 
tion the problems of the Church and 
of their own ministries. 

The conference was also fortunate 
in its leadership. It was our privilege 
to have Dr. Bernard Iddings Bell, 
Canon of St. John’s Cathedral, Provi- 
dence, R. I., and Dr. ZeBarney Phil- 
lips, rector of the Church of the 
Epiphany, Washington, D. C., as lee- 
turers and leaders of the discussions. 
There are few men in the Church who 
have such a fund of personal experi- 
ence in preaching to the modern man. 

A week at the College of Preachers 
is valuable, however, for many more 
things than discussion of common 
problems. What a joy to the busy 
parish priest to ‘‘come away for a 
little while’’ and take full advantage 
of the opportunity for devotion. In 
that ‘‘sacred chappel’’ before God’s 
altar is found the inspiration that 
permeates the entire life of the Col- 


lege of Preachers. There the life is 
centered. There is the well-spring of 
its evergrowing influence in the 
American Church. What a blessed 
privilege it is to share in it. No arti- 
cle on the work of the College would 
be complete without a word about the 
men whose sacred responsibility it is 
to direct the devotional life of those 
who come and go. To the Chaplain, 
the Reverend George B. Kinkead, and 
to the Reverend Malcolm Taylor each 
one of us is much indebted. 

Then one must not forget the happy 
fellowship of the refectory! It is no 
mean part of the College life. Con- 
versation of the kind that is dear to 
the heart of clerical brethren flows on 
and on, intermingled only with laugh- 
ter and much mirth. 

Pages could be written and yet not 
exhaust the joyous experiences of 
one such week at the College of 
Preachers. It is a time of deep spirit- 
ual strengthening, wide extension of 
sympathy and interest, solid cement- 
ing of friendships, and the opening of 
new intellectual horizons. One regret 
filled the heart of each man in atten- 
danee-——that the beloved Warden, 
Bishop Rhinelander, was unable to be 
present. A serious operation deprived 
us of the influence and benefit of his 
rich wisdom and deep spirituality. It 
was a great loss to an otherwise per- 
fect conference. We rejoice now to 
learn of his quick and complete re- 
covery and that he will soon be al- 
lowed to return where even his tem- 
porary absence was felt keenly. 


J. H. 


CONFIRMATION INSTRUCTION AND DOCTRINAL 
PREACHING 


The Reverend Frederic Fleming, 
D.D., rector of Trinity Parish in New 
York City, and the Reverend E. H. 
Schlueter, of St. Luke’s Chapel in 
Trinity Parish, were the leaders at the 
conference held from November 22nd 


to 29th. Dr. Fleming’s leetures cen- 
tered about doctrinal preaching and 
Confirmation instruction. As a key- 
note he defined the Catholie Faith 
as the faith which meets all the needs 
of all men. From this definition he 
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proceeded to lead the conference into 
a consideration of the preaching of 
this treasure. 

Dr. Fleming insisted upon the com- 
plete teaching of the whole of the 
Gospel. He pointed out the benefits 
of this to ourselves, as well as in pre- 
venting and_ correcting heretical 
thought, and in developing to their 
fullness the souls of our people. It 
was apparent this would bring a posi- 
tive note into our preaching which 
would help us to meet the conditions 
of our day. 

The leader pointed out as charac- 
teristic of these conditions the modern 
indifference to religion, our obsession 
both in the Church and out for mass 
production, the departmental view of 
religion, and the loss of the art of 
worship. An answer to these prob- 
lems was suggested. We must preach 
God as Immanent. 

The Presence of the Almighty must 
be a continuing sense with us as well 
as an appreciation of His Transcend- 
ence. The social ethics inherent in 
Christianity should be presented to 
our people. Nor are we to be awed 
by or subservient to science, for after 
all, Theology is the queen of the 
sciences. A revival of mysticism, an 
appreciation of the variety of reli- 
gious experience, and the rediscovery 
of the power of the Person of Christ 
would also help us in meeting these 
modern conditions. 

Certain suggestions were then made 
concerning the methods to be used 
in this approach. These included the 
translation of our new. life of today 
into terms of religion, the use of the 
inductive method, and a general at- 
titude in all things of reconciliation, 
cooperation, and interpretation. 

Dr. Fleming then proceeded to de 
velop the place that practise must 


Two oak Jacobean chairs were dedicated 
recently in Down Cathedral in memory of 
the late Dean of Dromore. 

* * * 

An association of Friends of Wells Cathe- 

dral has been proposed. During the last ten 


have in our religion and hence in our 
preaching. He pointed out that first 
we do, then we theorize. We must 
realize that all growth in the Chris- 
tian life is indeed a gradual thing. 
The true difference between the spirit- 
ual and natural worlds, said Dr. 
Fleming, is ‘‘that the spiritual life is 
intelligently purposive, while the nat- 
ural is passively functioning.’’ The 
part that the sacramental conception 
plays in the development of the Chris- 
tion life was discussed. Its impor- 
tance was found in that it emphasizes 
the divine activity. The Catholic 
Faith reveals the things God is con- 
stantly doing for us. It is not a ques- 
tion of mortal man rising up to God. 
God is ever the Coming God, coming 
down to us. *** 

Father Schlueter lectured upon the 
personal life of the priest, and his 
relations with his people. He dis- 
eussed our aims in our work, and our 
standards for ourselves as priests of 
the Most High God. A sentence of 
his will long remain with those at the 
conference: ‘‘A priest never does 
anything for effect, yet everything he 
does has an effect.’’ Our conduct of 
the services of the Church, our home 
life, our personal spiritual life, all 
came under the gentle yet searching 
view of the leader. Much practical 
advice was given us concerning our 
visits to the sick and the dying, on 
hearing confessions, on our availabil- 
ity to our people and upon many 
other phases of the pastoral life of 
the priest. 

Fr. Schlueter also conducted the 
daily meditations which were a source 
of great spiritual help to the group. 
At one of the evening conferences he 
discussed the subject of retreats, quiet 
days and meditations, offering sug- 
gestions for both leaders and for those 
coming to such spiritual exercises. 


years the average expenditure upon necessary 
repairs to the fabric has been about £1,200. 
This outlay could not have been met had 
not a large supplementary fund heen raised 
by special appeal. Wells Cathedral is vis- 
ited annually by thousands of pilgrims. 
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Cathedral Chronicles 


The first formal meeting of the recently 
founded Friends of Bristol Cathedral was 
held in the Chapter House, the Dean of 
Bristol presiding. Outlining some of the 
needs of the Cathedral, apart from the 
primary one of maintaining the fabric, he 
mentioned a larger permanent staff, made 
necessary by the greatly increased use of 
the edifice, the furnishing of the Cathedral, 
and the restoration of much hidden beauty 
in the structure. A representative Council 
was appointed, with the Bishop of Bristol 
as president. It was reported that 280 had 





THE PRESIDING BISHOP IN JAPAN 


Right Reverend James DeWolf Perry, D.D. (shown 

on left of Right Reverend Shirley Hall Nichols, 

D., Missionary Bishop of Kyoto), preached on 

the Church’s world-wide program in Washington 
Cathedral on Deceriber 3rd. 


joined the Friends, contributing a total in- 
come of £530. The minimum annual sub- 
scription is 5s. and the largest single amount 
received thus far is £50. 

7 * * 

Trinity Cathedral, Omaha, Nebraska, cele- 
brated its fiftieth anniversary on November 
12th. Bishop Shayler celebrated Holy Com- 
munion at 8 A. M., Bishop Stevens of Los 
Angeles was the special preacher at the 
11 A. M. service, and Bishop Abbott of 
Lexington preached the sermon in the eve- 
ning. 

& * * 

At the presentation of the United Thank 
Offering of the Woman’s Auxiliary of the 
Diocese of Pittsburgh in Trinity Cathedral 
on November 2nd, Bishop Cross of Spokane 
delivered the sermon. 

* + . 

On Sunday afternoons at 4 o’clock, the 
choir of All Saints Cathedral, Albany, 
broadeasts over radio station WGY, Schenec- 
tady. The excellent acoustical properties of 
the Cathedral make it possible to transmit 
the music so that those listening in may 
hear it as though they were in the Nave. 

* * + 

The Very Reverend Vesper O. Ward was 
recently installed as Dean of the Cathedral 
at Faribault, Minnesota. Dean Ward was 
formerly chaplain at Carleton College and 
rector of the church in that town. 

* - * 

At the November meeting of the volun- 
teer group of Cathedral Aides, who welcome 
pilgrims and escort them through the Great 
Choir and the Crypt Chapels, the speaker 
was Lawrence B. Saint, Director of the 
Cathedral’s Stained Glass Department. After 
explaining the motives which govern him 
and his fellow craftsmen in carrying on their 
work for the Cathedral and the methods 
they follow in accordance with mediaeval 
precedent, Mr. Saint answered many ques- 
tions which have been asked by visitors to 
Mount Saint Alban. He received a rising 
vote of thanks at the end of his instructive 
talk. 

A question box hour was held during the 
December meeting of this group in order 
to clarify general information about the 
Cathedral enterprise and thus help the Aides 
in their work. Beginning January Ist, the 
group on duty each morning and afternoon 
will wear a uniform dress consisting of deep 
purple robes with soft mortarboard caps 
to match, 
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Forty-five ladies are now enrolled in the 
group under the supervision of Mrs. James 
A. Saltsman with several clergymen and 
laymen assisting in the pilgrimages con- 
ducted on Saturday afternoons, Sundays and 
holidays. 

+ ” * 

The choir paving given to Carlisle Cathe- 
dral by the Freemasons of the Province of 
Cumberland and Westmoreland, was dedi- 
eated several weeks ago. The service was 
attended by a large gathering of Free- 
masons. 

* + * 

Early in November a festival of parish 

church choirs was held in Chichester Cathe- 


dral, the chorus including about 500 voices. 
Dr. Harvey-Grace conducted the singing, 
with J. Colyer as sub-conductor. The an- 
them was ‘‘Save us, O Lord,’’ by Edward 
C. Bairstow. 

* * * 

The Marquess of Londonderry presided in 
the Chapter House at a recent meeting held 
to form an Association of Friends of Dur- 
ham Cathedral. 

* * * 

The first meeting of the newly-formed As- 
sociation of Friends of St. Asaph Cathedral 
was held recently in the Cathedral with the 
Dean presiding. A credit balance of £323 
was reported in the Cathedral Repair Fund 
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Form of Testamentary Disposition 


PERSONAL PROPERTY 


I give and bequeath to the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral 
Foundation of the District of Columbia, a body corporate, the sum 


dollars. 


REAL ESTATE 


I give and devise to the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral Founda- 
tion of the District of Columbia, a body corporate, and its successors, 


forever 


In the District of Columbia and in most of the states, a will 


bequeathing personal property or devising real estate should be signed 
by the testator and attested and subscribed in his presence by at least 
two credible witnesses. In a few states three witnesses are required. 


For additional information about bequests to the Cathedral 
Foundation please write to the Dean of Washington, Mount Saint 
Alban, Washington, D. C. 
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Photo by St. Albans News 
AMONG THE CATHEDRAL PILGRIMS 


General Alzebert de Chambrun, official representa- 

tive of France at the American Legion Convention, 

and Countess de Chambrun placed a wreath on 
President Wilson’s tomb. 


after the expenditure of £14,000 on recent 
repairs and improvements. In outlining the 
work yet to be done, the Dean said a new 
erack had appeared in the South Transept, 
due, in the opinion of the architect, to the 
abnormal drought, which had affected the 
foundations under the 4d of the Transept. 
This necessary work v i add at least £300 
to the estimate of £4,800 needed for reno- 
vations on the exterior of the Cathedral. 


* . 7 


Dr. A. W. Wilcock has begun his duties 
as organist of Exeter Cathedral, succeeding 





Dr. Armstrong. He was formerly organist 
of Derby Cathedral and was trained at Man- 
chester Cathedral by Dr. Kendrick Pyne, the 
last surviving pupil of the noted Dr. S. 8. 
Wesley, who was once organist of Exeter. 


4 * ” 


The annual meeting of the New York 
Committee of the National Cathedral Asso- 
ciation was held on the afternoon of Decem- 
ber 6th at the home of Mrs. W. Bayard 
Cutting, 24 East 72nd Street, with Mrs. 
Frederic W. Rhinelander presiding. After 
the chairman had read her annual report, 
summarizing the activities of this Committee 
during the last year, she introduced Mrs. 
Ernest R. Adee and the Bishop of Wash- 
ington. Addressing herself to the individ- 
ual’s need of the Cathedral, Mrs. Adee em- 
phasized the spiritual treasures which pil- 
grims and worshipers find in the beautiful 
edifice now rising on Mount Saint Alban. 
She expressed the hope that ultimately 
thousands of communicants of the Protes- 
tant Episeopal Church would make offerings 
of one dollar or more so that the Cathedral 
might become in truth a national offering 
to the glory of God in the Capital of the 
Nation. 


Bishop Freeman began his address by 
quoting the following words recently written 
by the Dean of Chester Cathedral in Eng- 
land: ‘‘Washington Cathedral is the great- 
est Church venture in the world today.’’ 
He continued by sharing with his audience 
of seventy-five faithful friends of the Cathe- 
dral the following observation made by Dr. 
John R. Mott, member of the Cathedral 
Council: ‘‘It may be under God that what 
is happening on Mount Saint Alban may 
determine the future of American Protestant- 
ism on this continent.’’ 

Continuing his remarks, Bishop Freeman 
drew a vivid picture of the two hills which 
are destined to have such a potent influence 
on the future of this country—Capitol Hill, 
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where our national laws are made, and 
Mount Saint Alban ‘‘the other hill where 
a great prophet and seer, Henry Yates Sat- 
terlee, conceived the idea of creating a fab- 
ric to witness to God and the faith by which 
alone the nation can survive. He knew that 
legislation could not save the Republic.’’ 
At the conclusion of the meeting, Mrs. 
Cutting graciously served tea to her guests. 
a * * 


Canon John W. Gummere who was in 
charge of the reception of pilgrims at 
Washington Cathedral for five years has re- 
cently become rector of Zion Parish in 
Charles Town, Jefferson County, West Vir- 
ginia, where his formal institution will take 
place early next year with Canon Anson 
Phelps Stokes delivering the sermon. 

7” © + 

Mrs. Robert Bacon, acting Chairman of 
the National Women’s Committee for Wash- 
ington Cathedral, held a meeting at her 
home, ‘‘Old Acres,’’ Westbury, Long Island, 
on October 19, which was attended by nearly 
one hundred guests who remained for tea. 
The Honorable George Wharton Pepper, 
member of the Cathedral Chapter, delivered 
an address and Miss Bustabo played the 
violin, 

Mr. Pepper spoke again on elements of 
permanent value in the National Cathedral 
enterprise at a meeting of the Monday 
Afternoon Club in Plainfield, New Jersey, 
on October 23. Mrs. Clarence Blair Mitch- 
ell, chairman for the diocese of New Jersey 
under the National Women’s Committee, 
showed stereopticon slides of the Cathedral 
and its gardens. 

* * * 

Three large cartoons and ten smaller ones 
from the studio of the Washington Cathe- 
dral Stained Glass Department in Hunting- 
don Valley, Pennsylvania, are included in an 
exhibition of stained glass which is being 
held at the Rhode Island School of Design 
in Providence during December. The ear- 
toons represent the figure work in one of the 
Parable Windows in St. Mary’s Chapel and 
in two of the Miracle Windows in St. John’s 
Chapel. 

Lawrence B. Saint, Director of the Stained 
Glass Department, co-operated with L. Earle 
Rowe, Director of the Museum, in arrang- 
ing the Cathedral’s participation in the 
exhibition. 

* * * 

The Bishop of Washington and Philip H. 
Frohman, of Messrs. Frohman, Robb and 
Little, Architects for Washington Cathedral, 
were the speakers at a subscription luncheon 
held on November 21st in the Terrace Room 
of the Hotel Plaza under the auspices of 
the New York Committee of the National 
Cathedral Association. Mrs. Frederic W. 
Rhinelander, daughter of the First Bishop 
of Washington, presided. Ninety friends of 
the National Cathedral enterprise were 
present. 


Lord Roberts unveiled a memorial window 
at Peterborough Cathedral recently to the 
two hundred soldiers of Northamptonshire 
who lost their lives in South Africa. 


* * * 


Under the will of the wife of the First 
Bishop of Minnesota, work will soon begin 
on the erection of a chapel beside the Ca- 
thedral of Our Merciful Saviour in Fari- 
bault. Furnishings from the Bishop’s pri- 
vate chapel in his home will be moved to the 
new chapel. The Cathedral crypt is to be 
remodeled to accommodate a tomb for Bishop 
Whipple. An ornamented iron grille will en- 
close the tomb and an underground passage 
from the new chapel to the Cathedral will 


pass it. 
+ * * 


A preaching mission was held at Grace 
Cathedral in Topeka, Kansas, during the 
week beginning November 12th, conducted 
by the Reverend F. C. Sherman, rector of 
Grace Church, Cleveland. 


* * * 


The 114th anniversary of Christ Church 
Cathedral, St. Louis, the oldest Episcopal 
Church west of the Mississippi River, was 
celebrated recently. 
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A limited number of former 


issues with interesting ar- 
ticles and_ illustrations on 
Washington Cathedral and 
other Cathedrals at home and 
abroad are available— 
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your library— 

At special price of 25 cents 
each. Send orders to The 
Editor. 
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Has grown with Washington Cathe- 
dral in the last quarter century and 
has had the privilege of serving the 
National Cathedral School for most of 
that time. 
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The Bishop of Washington 
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The Reverend Albert H. Lucas 


Headmaster 
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RECENT VIEW OF WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL FROM THE NORTH 


Showing the Apse or Sanctuary, the Great Choir and North Transept, and the Meredith Howland Pyne 
Memorial Cloister. 


GEORGE A. FULLER COMPANY 
Builders of the Cathedral and College of Preachers 


Offices in 
New York, N. Y. Boston, Mass. Washington, D. C. Chicago, Illinois Philadelphia, Pa. 
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